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urthera ec FU E O FO PP RE SSI ON. SELEC TIO NS. ——- them in her ogee same protection, or | fugitive before . justice and identifying him to the States Constitution, that ‘No person shall be de- jsuch publications. The church refused to take any 

ormidabie ¢; ALF ore 5% a eae ee ee ee Shean pean | beers — beng wate Pig 1+ same die The of that fanctionary, is unnecessary ard prived of life, liberly, or property, without due pro- (action thereon, and voted to leave the subject to the 

ured by Dy —* » Boston Pilot, Feb 1 From the New-York American. ee ee a per to Spaniards, Ltalians, — ae nahi may take his slave wherever | cess of law.’ Is the depriving of a person presumed renee and officers of the school.’ Now the trath is, 

hile his en, Epglaud---Abolitionism. |The Creole Case and Mr. Webster’s Despatch. I , wey Se vagy he, sal rencs e. : aa . may find tt, without adjudication or appeal ; and to be a free citizen, of his liberty in a mere justice’s | we ad anti-slavery books in the 8. S. library ; and 

ba® he ene, qe Policy of Be 3 | ‘ aye 3 | oh n this view, the decision of our Supreme Court in | the citizens of the free States may, or most aid him | court, on the testimony of an interested person only when it was proposed to raise a committee to get 

ily wanton, Di Mans | Before resuming the discussion, we hasten to ex- | the Amistad case was wrong—not wrong in its ef jin so doing, but cannot qnestion his assertion of |—doing it by ‘due process of jaw,’ »ccording to the | the books, my friend Lewis Ford proposed to get 

CUZ cures . ts of Hagland to crash the germ of | plain an expression in our former remarks, which, to | fect, but in the principle on which it was founded. |property. At any rate, all laws securing to the|true meaning and intent of the Constitution? I |some anti-slavery books; and when we had raised 

her Pretenes, s roved powerless, and we jour great regret. has been taken as intended to re- | That principle was, that by the law of Spain, the citizen of a free State claimed as a slave a trial by | trow not. * the committee, [ suggested to him to make a motion 

0 be made ts rapidity, moved on from in- | flect offensively on the Secretary of State. Tt is} Armistad negroes were not properly slaves. But out | Jury, all free State legislation, designed to prevent to get some anti-slavery books ; but, to my surprise, 
reading its boundaries, |that which characterizes the case presented by the | of the jurisdiction of Spain the Iaw of Spain had jabuses of the slaveholder’s constitutional right of Diplomatic Agents. he went on to non-resistance, and proposed to get 

“Fares a Jiuides with the op- | despatch as untenable in itself, and so known to nothing to do with them. They were entitled to | reclamation, are hereby declared nol] and void, and ‘Theseians hen thd Diplomati : ‘the arguments on that subject. The church then 

12 NOt indy as of Europe. But |be by Mr. Webster.’ Our meaning would have their liberty by the lawof nature; and the law of | the trial by jury-law of this State, as well as that of |. * Dre have deen thirteen Diplomatic appointments | voted to leave the matter to the committee. 
inigande ‘ ' poral ie = saying the Mr. 1! va | appare ntly be baer 4 bh Ae Africa were a pow erful nation like Eng- | judginent was pronounced by Justice Story of Mas- etenttinst whet Bie Everett “oem ieee OP ered other deacon if they were going to get any of the 
oon wise,” r nol ~~ citizens, = i by ge 8 988 ee e as arena. at we Se coe the negroes of the Amistad or the suchusetts, and concurred in by all the Judges ex- pt rete Bete diinatadiicds citisee of old Wietcechs- | books*referred to? he siad they had not coneluded 

© cases, the , we _appreby ae in the a Ww a rhe co ‘not et te ip ve enger e ewe waa s landing in America, or in New i ept John M*Lean of Ohio, Two or three of the santa soladtad fer thin Grit whitinia 48 Siete Courts? |UPOm any thing, and he had not thought.it best to 
1 could not . t f the American Constitu- | This un ortunately is a necessity of no rare occur- {! nue ence, yar Janded in Africa. Would the Span- | Justices read separate opinions, varying somewhat it could aia be salesah ‘ie Aetieieal ,- irit on. | bring any such books into the school.’ Now, the 
hh Was as hey ithern slavery. Who are |rence in diplomatic controversies 7 and our refer-| _ government in the one case, or the American in the groands _of the decision, bnt concurring, as we Gemed himan'Te eppedee the South President Ty] nf )reason the deacon gave for not purchasing more an- 
pparent ini, 3 sentiments spread dis- jence to it was not designed, however in faet it ap- | the other, think of demanding them as slaves from understand, in all the conclusions above recited. ico aula i 2 Ses fi fag: 3 oon Mal yielti-slavery books was, that there was a library near 
" ay > Where should we look | pears, asa personal reflection on Mr. Webster. os government of Africa? ‘I'he question is absurd. lis tremendous decision brings the great ques- caine: ectoe Seven frie Southern States, and vire | by, and about all the books ‘in it were published by 
und to my f ' nation whose policy isto , We resume the discussion. | Suppose a number of Engtishmen, slaves in Atri- |tion freedom or Slavery home to all our doors. areas eye nen — bs op: = North, to the clan ag ithe Anti-Slavery Society, and to which all have ac- 

77a pion among these sbe would | The great error of the despatch, if we may be| ca, should find an opportunity to escape, precisely as-/‘Thore” is ft a man in the Free States who is not an a ofmereign trast; hy are these things $0? | cess who will. As for the arguments on non-resist- 
. ' of British dominion 7 it was | permittel so to speak of a paper froin such hands, is | did the negroes of the Creole, and should reach jaffected by it—whose personal liberty is not invaded | © oe oe ee ee North, Sain Northern ‘ance, he thought it not best to bring them into the 
‘RKOWSCALp , s of discord into Ireland, | in not being confined tothe case made for it by Lord | America—what would America say to a demand tand endangered by it. The Constitution knows no ie tof bot iran at a foreign court ? Or is the | choo, 
n Of people . t , revolt before she consum- Palmerston’s adinission, in the letter of 7th of Janu- | from the government of Africa for their surrender ? | distinction of white, black and intermediate colored spalaadaira af senda tamacae ar ty 4 = | He further says, ‘ Notwithstanding the repeated 
"s treatment; ict of tyranny, the Uni m5 and | ary, 1837, to Mr. Stevenson, ‘that those claimants Phe only character in which Englishmen so situ- | persons; it says nothing expressly of slaves; it the President oe } = 7 screick f fe a ; dt ‘S ‘calls for money’ to aid the cause of the slave, | know 
tore perme ; tain her intercourse with the | must be considered entitled to compensation who | ated, or the negroes of the Creole, could be demand- | speaks only of * persons held to labor or service in | shiluetions the ‘N th bree pass + a jof but four or five of the church and society who are 
han any oth. , were lawfully in possession of their slaves within | ed, would be that of pirates; and the only question |one State escaping into another’? Now if a negro | slight tl pure ae tet s =e thus overlook and | paying any thing into the anti-slavery treasury, (ex- 
ists his extens ‘that England gloats upon the {the British territory, and who were disturbed in their | to be asked woald be, whether they were in durance | imay be apprehended in this city and carried by mere cs ke ~ = — ntations claims or her cunnent ‘cepting these who have withdrawn from the com- 
ny friends, ‘ a the northern and |legal possession of those slaves by functionaries of |} —unlawful durance to them, whatever it might be | foree to Virginia, to some one who claims him as an werner 5 tickle the fancy of the chivalry, who | munion,) and some of them have never been known 
th iblie. She contem- | the British Government.’ | by thé-laws of Africa or of Ameriea—and whether the | escaped slave or servant, then any of us—then Gov. flutter and fawn around the throne of power? The ‘in any way to aid the cause of the slave; no, not so 
one, ) the evidences that ; This covers the whole ground of the Creole ; for lact which they committed were necessary to effect | Seward, Justice Thompson, or Justice Story, may press of the North has Jong poured forth adulation |much as to sign a petition” And what is the rea- 
and Impor the patriot’s hope, and | the slaves were, at the outset of the voyage, lawfn}.| their liberation. If they were in durance, and the |be so taken. Where is the safeguard against abuse 2} pee the head of an embryo party, the crysalis of | son they do not pay into the anti-slavery treasury ? 
stir tuldron of enmities, in | ly in possession of the claimants, and although by | act was necessary, they were not pirates; and con- ; Where the protection to Freemen? The State law | a rege ae M4 che by vy dispensation of \[t is because they cannot support such men as my 
~ 9 : ' ' . Z . » ons . pear t ‘ 2 a ' | : “ 
oOOn De ; i of the people's power. revolt they had liberated themselves on the passage, | not be demanded or surrendered as such, or iu any jof 1840, extending the right of trial by Jory, to per- prs Natio a + Se yo saciel ie basis of any jneighbor Ford. A large portion of the church give 
= Mi} »of this country in |on arriving in Nassan, if the alleged interference of | other character. . }sons claimed as ‘fugitives from labor or service, M cephe ine si ee eneficial to the people. j|inoney for the slave through other channels. And 
$s completed g of monarchical govern- | the British officials ‘to free them’ had not occurred,| It is very true, indeed, that the authorities at Nas- | afforded such protection. By that lawa slaveholder | a ‘el of libe an MEN, should be the motto of the sen- ‘how many have ‘ withdrawn from the communion’? 
X periments ig | to a position in which | they might, and doubtless would, have been reduced | svu have, as is stated in the despatch, placed them- | was required to prove his property in a man or wo- tinel of liberty. —Taunton Whig. ‘There are none but my father-in-law and his two 
and In presept |to subjection again by the Aimerican master and | selves ‘ina very awkward position,’ by imprisoning |iman claimed by him, as much as in a horse or mon-| = — aaa oem (daughters. And who is it, that has never been 
the sedan Seber ager meetin athe seme port’ I then, thin “legal pomesedon| gaged ta the euncemsfol vevoh owt thet eancly coe |belder was aleage coptnet o-veiy kinioget segiat eee ee VON. | hoo ide cn ee aes wie ae ed 
iy importans : is oud noblesse but the crea- persis list hed? sag Tih d } i es rem ssi | aok Pe rp me 2, to ne y 1, = ri pees, | nate = yy = teng tye nig” to = y bis ega right | tions : Tn this part of the society where my frien 
a ae vor, 06 whore the grace of vas disturbed,’ as is alleges inthe captain’s protest | affect t ie rights, or, ultimately, endanger the safe- | before a Justice of the Peace, who approved it or Resly to Lewis Fora | Lewis Ford lives, there is not one. A® near neigh- 
y soancapslien Gham ty thie ealsahaaae and the Consul 3 report, and averred in the despatch, ity o the prisoners, or their companions who were ; set the arrested person at liberty. Bat this proviso, ply to Lewis Ford. vor of mine, and the most pro-slavery man in the 
YEON She trebles lest the eplendor Pas cmp ennpice of the a aps 9a eroganted go - Joes, Sod *" me ina jif th ed sep ape: the decision, is now declared | Brornen Garrison: jsociety, has signed a number, though cag ad 
; “ twee > twe overnments e case w ld seem /us ¢ atner rract s : 3 mw le litv. as sil] as 2 , weg slave. 2 . * 3 " | , - > _ 2 
+ ied the great republic of the ee - -, hey Loatlg ein pw ar apes aan on vy “, ost a ; meted cane 5 oe " - Hy, —— tad ae srs or cords and gis wees In the communication of Lewis Ford, in the Lib- a, I cage porersien. Logetsgs to oo ut he 
wed. thats ie « fearfel lesson to her sub- |) ee ee LS tn ee Jeon rgd pind priate rr Asi pa Ahr NE AaeSOe WS RUTGERS to TANS Re Ware BNE WON | ormter of Janesry. Dith, id veletion:to the’ Merk | MeOtr eee. em. CS ae 
— worse 5 to thelr own cower enka it even in this case there evuld de no claim | ful proceeding, on the part of the local authorities; | and without any legal process or security whatever. | Church in A bington, there are a number of things | fault of bis, as will appear. When presented them, 
ro — heie torante, ft bar us te the restoration of the slaves, or the surrender | fur it- was entered inito, beyond all doubt, to mani- | We need not add that this authority to take his slave | st yted for facts, which are false. =" |he was butchering his hog, and T said I must call 
wid se ef newer in Gdxeueaae, to tO punishiment of the so-called ‘mutineers and mur- | fest to the United States the desire to do all that, un jis practical authority to take whomever he may 1. In relation to the resolution passed in the | 242i”. The day I sent the petition away, I called, 
my! J ' tard nrofound saeacity: she )°rer™ ; der the cireumstances, could be done to satisfy our | think or claim to be such. church about a year avo, he says, ‘Onl nority ut he was not at home, 

Piet cor : vuenys S| In consenting, for the sake of peace and good un- | republican susceptibilities on this particular point. This decision is the paramount law of the land. | 5¢ Sed ta theie Manna? shcthege aeadag ye ee friend Lewis Ford would not sign all 
st prominent t, and takes advantage of itd “et . deg gibi AEM : Wage bp pare @ tanec. | of the church voted in their favor.’ 1 answer, it was |, 480 Row my Iriend’ be ° , oF en. 
ipto the caries ae, oid off thar eaininen | derstanding with this country, to entertain: and do} Our marvel indeed is, that long before, these nen It must be respected and obeyed as such while Sla-} 4 recularly notified and stated meeting ofthe church, | te petitions this year, and [ am afraid he is getting 
- pain or irritay cunning what she |Justice toa claim under circumstances such as are} have not been taken by writ of habeas corpus before very and the Union exist, unless modified by subse-] a nq‘4 majority uf those present voted for them. The | be rather pro-slavery, J found no difficulty in 

two-thirds g oricncate, Wieivanai. specified above, Lord Palmerston did not overlook the proper tribunal, that the olience of crime, if any, |quent acts of Congress. We rem irk a proposition | anti-slavery resolves were not made a test question ; signing them all; and IT do not believe there is a 

sound, it ean sends to feel am eathasiaatie jthe rights ofa third party, the slave himself—and for which they were held in custody, may be duly jin certain papers for a countervailing Amendment! put only the unpublished one on temperance, that ;iaember of the church, who has not signed some of 
shape. 3d black population of although, for the considerations referred to, he| inquired into—and we can only account for this not | of the Federal Constitution. - But this is manifestly was made a test questioa, which was, * You promise | the petitions. . 
ture as hard = with: tte tne heal of jagreed in behalf of his government, to pay the value | having been done, by supposing that the same de- | impracticable. One half the States are slavehold-|t9 abstain from all intoxicating liquors ase anak? | He proceeds, ‘The churelr has continued to ap- 
orming w mas fee owe @hiad dbliaete. “te such slaves as property, he too justly estimated | sire to satisfy or even propitiate this government, | ing, and will of course agree to nothing of the sort, | p> this temperance pledge, as a test of member- | Point a monthly concert of prayer for the slave,’ &c, 
» or plating . eine delete a the the natural rights ofthat human being, and the sen- j which led to the original imprisonment, has prevail- Pew two-thirds are required to effect an amend-} ship, one of the Candidates for admission oblected ‘but very few of the church, however, have attended,’ 
wertal agents phone ' ' Of An mee wl le tl ~ | thnent of universal justice, ever to think of surren-|ed over all other considerations, and silenced the |ment. It strikes us as the best that can now be done | but aa to the anti-slavery resolves a > | &e.; ‘and for the last four or six months, there have 
ed, without ox) Md? feo id ts Bice ae i dering his person. | voice of law, justice, and humanity. {that Congress should at once pass some law defining + og tae verlag in the edeten of hire or six }been hardly enough to carry on the meetings—six 
or of thie ere selene ‘ Milli ts wh nd And frou the moment he was looked uponas a; ‘That they cannot be tried by British laws is cer- jand regulating uns sweeping right of reclamation, | onths, the Constiration was circuiated” Here, sir, or eight being the ogg i trendance of the church, 
em have heen provinces, while the )?t"%™ and therefore entitled to all the immunities tain; for they have committed no offence known to j and providing adequate penalties for every manifest) i, 4 deception. In jess than two months from the jincluding beth SeXeS, (excepting those who. do not 
for whiehane ill ane anieneall iil of a freeinan—he could not, even though charged those laws; that they cannot be surrendered as eri- | perversion vi the right to purposes of kinduapping time the committee were chosen, the anti-slavery | Commune with the:n.’) 
ss traction: ‘ * upon the cockles and | 7 crime, be surrendered to this government; for, | minals to the punishment of American laws is equal- | or m ilevolence, — I'o such action, intended merely | pledges, not the Constitution, were circulated, and | Well, and what is the reason they do not at- 
ie above mate ‘ » to their aiden, Thle ie (2° “ete established in our former remarks, no au- | ly certain ; for the authority either to ask or tomake | to secure free citizens from the grasp of the kidnap- | the report was called for; but the temperance itend them? It is, because they are not going to an- 
lic are invited HM, These the people with thority —s either side to demand or to surren- | such surrender no where exists. Why, then, are | per, the South ought to make no objection. _ ‘ {pledge not being ready, the report was postponed. |'-s!#very prayer meetings, to be whipt on other 
oth manufecta . 1s of tha Mae kk te der criminals, af . | they held in durance ? E4 It may be well here to add, that the facts involved | And when the report was ready, Lewis Ford brought |subjects. Those meetings, of late, have been more 
10 baffle detectic Me unen tae ak | We are enabled to fortify this last positionby aj; Our readers, will, we trust, bear with us, if we lin the precise case passed on by the Supreme Court up non-resistance, which su took up the meeting | anti-minister, anti chureh, anti-government and anti- 
sed and extrac » the eenmiiey of St. Domisgo, |°2#¢ directly in point. Some years ago, the British | return again and again to this subject. Our chief jare brieily these: Edward Prigg, the legal agent! there was no time for the report to be made hn jany thing, than anti-slavery. Besides, as many have 

, nail satisnent le ecteent tide die a government made a proposition for renewing tne ex- | regret is, that we are obliged by the claim of other jof a slaveholder in Maryland, went into Pennsylva- his abrupt and final leave of the church. jattended that ang the protege ee 
ocuattian ind regards with intense gratifi- sag article of Mr. Jay’s treaty, which stipulated | matters thus to deal w ith it in fragments. nia, and there apprehended a negro woman who had} At the next meeting, the church chose a commit- oy he says, pe eet of the church penne 
; inion of 2 carvie seudite aa tke Toe mutual surrender of felons and fugitives from eae aT been for aiany years a resident, but was, it Is under- | tee to draft a constitution ; and before the next reg- | ten OS Nk CHR. BU GrEvety GUSENe MOE Ne Tee 
rom Dr. Mana North solomnty declare that in justice for offences other than political. This gov-| From the Worcester Spy. stood, originally and actually the fugitive slave he} qlar meeting of the church, the committee called a | been in the place, which is about two years, (his 
CLAUON, 18 Fesp i not raise their erm, if the |cr™eent entertained the proposition, and consented | The Creole Case. : was instructed to reclaim. He took her away by specia! meeting of the signers of the pledges, adopt- {health is not very good,) while he has attended each 
acti “ * th Boal: Cask [rish- | 60, 28ree to st, if under the term ‘fugitives, the Brit-| ’ simple force (having a party to aid him,) toher own-| eq the constitution, and formed the society. All |of the other concerts a considerable number of 
x been in my ts be stubborn teutha, do anaht |i would include slaves that might flee into Canada, | We have placed on the preceding page, a letter of |er in Maryland. Coming again into Pennsylvania,| was done as soon as the nature of the case would |times” ‘This is untrue; he has attended a large 
on various dep PR ae eee a ig This, the British governinent promptly and positive- | Mstructions from the Secretary of State to our Min- jhe was arrested and convicted under a law of that} gdmit number of them, to my certain knowledge. 
in manufvetan sncneiniaencr sibel Enz! andl, or weak- ly declined, and the article was not renewed. | ister at London, in relation to the case ofthe Creole. [State which secures to u person claimed asa slave Again he says, ‘T put my name to the list, that I Again he says, ‘ He does not think to mention the 
“8 me pleasure val? Can the exiled And this suggests a view of the question which | It will be read with interest, we doubt not, by most | the right of trial by Jury, and denounces the carry- oielin' ieaiin sestey = opportunif of aetna }case of the slave in his prayers on the Sabbath, of- 
ity, and to rece Syed eee- the hate they | we have not seen taken elsewhere, and that appears of our readers. Itisa well-written, plausible, and | ing off a claimed fugitive without such trial as a| against their course, y —-s | tener than once in three weeks.” ‘This is not true; 
stent and faith , We there infin nce for the to us decisive, jable paper, in which the reasoning is much better | Penitentiary offence. This conviction was affirmec "Now, sir, he said he was opposed to making any j and I suppose Lewis Ford does not know, for he 
ore, : po gees Range 2 — | Suppose, instead of being shipped round by water, | than the pupaines, Indeed, it is just such a letter | by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, but, an ap-| thing a test question of membership. g any j has not attended meetings much of late on the 

sainlee sapiiatie, Yea che South ithe slaves of the C reole had been marched overland | as we should expect to get from the first lawyer in peal being taken by Maryland to the Supreme Court I also opposed the forming of the societies ; ut Sabbath. wi ; _ 
ai ' sete whens adtbinns <n the market for which they were destined—that, , the country, ina case, where, acting under the di- jof the United States, the law of Pennsylvania under my reason was, for fear the church would reconsid- He proceeds, ‘ The church continues to receive 
. ed par Fe ence Diy in the course of the journey, it,became uecessary rections of another, he undertakes to support a case | which Prigg was convicted is declared repugnant to} ef the resolves which had been passed. And I with- | t? the communion and the pulpit, those ministers 
ne, . aXomeinna’ | ” a precipice, down |to pass near the jiae which separates the British | iu opposition to the convictions of his own mind. |the Federal Constitution, therefore null and void, | jeld iny name until [ was satisfied they would not who do not plead the cause of the slave themselves, 
produced y her tall, |from the American territory—and that the slaves, We predict for it_a very different reception from | and Prigg entitled to his liberty. do it, although IT was repeatedly urged to sign it by | PUT suffer others to do it in their pulpits” { do not 
ities. } rising upon, and overpowering, or murdering their) that of the letter from the same hand in the McLeod ‘ one who has since ‘withdrawn fromthe communion? | k2eW of any minister who has preached in our pul- 
; - ( ti Anti-Abolitionist. | keepers, had fled into the dominions of England;) case. ‘That was triumphant and unanswerable, and From the Boston Courier If those resolves had been reconsidered, [ was | Pit for more than one year, who has not prayed for 
age tthe ba. More Infamy. ; would they have been even reclained ? It is quite carried conviction wherever it went. — It almost in- ; : . . * ‘ determined to have the ayes and noes shen snd the slave. . 
ms light ba sin ste heh © etvataneiinin toil certain that they would not be surrendered, or paid _ ae Sees the —_ wae entinnent which oe rieoesd eee published, so that the world might know who those | ; he nyc yy ug pst aon nage: Se in at a 
urpass this Cre . saa - ait i obec * for; but would they, we repeat, have been claimed ur peg Aa pu ; > — , mage in this Seeeery | The recent decision of the United States Supreme | were that opposed them: but I was saved this it hi h pi a a } ms 1 fe whe ad an > 
ymotes its grow edt ea dy as [of Great Britain by this government ? Does, not , and Great ritain, an rought the people back toa | Court, declaring unconstitutional and void the State | trouble. (which were o ; ae c vurch,) a h A. a ro sec- 
ing grey; and oe OSCE, ee We | the very proposition, on our part, that Great Britain | state of mind favorable to the renewal of negotiations | jaws, giving a colored man, claimed as as!ave,the| He says further, ‘ But that they might do some- ond or third service on ae oN oo, ot i to 
falee, its qualit Te r to give a notice of this | should bind herself by treaty to surrender fugitive | for the adjustment of the ditficulty, right to have that claim tried by jury, is what might | thing to ake jt appear to the world that they were | preach or lecture on. slavery.” Now, sir, I heard 
or du they get ig —but i our next, we shall give | glaves—a proposition which that government reject- | We apprehend a widely different resuit in the | have been expected, however unjust and unreasona- ; anti-slavery, they chose a committee to solialt eid | Lewis Ford say, that he asked for the house for Mr. 
dancing ‘ter having directly appealed to | ed—admit that, except in virtue of a treaty stipula-| present case. The letter has been complimented, | Je jt may seem. All of our institutions are for en-| for the Canada Mission’ If the church, sir, had ;‘ vilins to preach, and said he told the committee 
Hk of Roses, ' South, to run areay from their mas- | tion, we would not ask their surrender ? ; We are aware, on the floor of the Senate, by the arch ‘Jarging, not diminishing, their powers. The ten-| done this for the purpose of showing it to the world, | that he would not preach on slavery, although he 
the skin, Hoe whater rt wy could lay hands on, with | If, then, slaves freed by their own act, and esca- nullifier Calhoun, but the approval has met no re- | dency of the central power is towards consolidation. | they surely would have published it, and have saved j might touch upon it. 4 he words * or lecture on sla- 
oy Oe x) 40 pee dees edings, they €los- | ning by land, cannot myhtfully be demanded by | sponse, so far as we are acquainted, in the North; | Congress and the United States Courts are yearly | Lewis Ford the trouble of doing it for them. |very,’ were put there, in my opinion, to deceive the 
gent, at sy adopting the following resolu- ‘Great Britain, what is there in the voyage by sea | and the papers which have published it, have either ! assuming new, constructive and doubtful powers. He says further, * Most of the charch are bitterly | public. : , 
weed ithat would confer such a right, or alter the claims of | dissented trom its doctrines, or passed it silently by. |{he State justitutions, in relation to those of the opposed to the paper.’ (Liberator.) Now, sir, there | Again he says, ‘ The first charge brought against 
'o solemnly and deliberately | our goverment, or the obligations of that of Eng-| The principles involved im this case have already | Union, are constantly losing, and the United States | is but one member of the church who is opposed to {es ¥as for Jeaving the church ; the yng oe 
a= » that we power on earth oor liand ? ie. been decided by eur own highest judicial tribunal, | jnstitetions constantly accumulating authority, juris- | the anti-slavery part of the paper. staying a - ope = eras te z a 
r 1842. seoskhon er agape. —_ d The case is stronger for liberty on the ocean than | and they have been decided against the pretensions jdiction and supremacy, What will be the resuit,) He proceeds, ‘About a year ago, most of the | cause [ ha ; distur ‘ : eir medeting? y, Th gz 
, ‘ ting t ir right to freedom. lon the land—for the earth may be, has been, sub- | W hich our government assume, We refer to the lmay be anticipated, unless strong ground shall be ; members of the church knowingly voted fora slave- ) into them anti-slavery and non-resistance, bri jere 
yn St. has just pe rneed no comment. Felons and | jugated by the iron hand of power; but the free, the case of the lnistad, in which that vessel was saijl- ltaken in season by the States. owner for the Vice-Presidency of the United States. has been no charge brought against him for ringing 
1s42, ey vorse. Itis, however, just in (untamed sea, disdains the puny grasp of the mighti- | ing frou one port of the island of Cuba to another, The effect of this decision seers to be, to deprive} And a short time a in conversation with one of | into our meetings ant slavery and non-resistance, — 
f U.S vi wate: lest of eurthiy despots—laughs to scorn ‘the pecu.iar | with a cargo of slaves and other chattels. The slaves | the States of all power of affording protection to its| the officers of the church and society, referring to So much, sir, for the truth of his statements in bie 
ere Con a institutions,” dear and well-guarded though they be | rose upon the crew, murdering such of them as was | colored free citizens. I have not the act of Congress | the fact, he declared he did right, and would do so | COm#MUnication, which, when one of his best friends 
secs , rea it the editor of the Trumbull (O.) jat home, of people, however chivalrous. ‘Turice pay tng dl to — er object, -_ ae the ves- ‘of 1793 at hand ; but it appears above, that it gives | again, if the case ehodld ocour under sinilar cireum- jread, he exclaimed, ‘1 his is too, beat tees 
ritable Societl + Rane fso much violence as te con- | glorious sea! ; re “rag ~ be a ns ae overt sa pe oars _ . a white citizen ofa slave State the power of arrest-| stances, 1 know of but one or two persons ainong la rib “ho req eeteatee . oan the fiat Oho 
vst Masters, J ene MM 4 negro onalevel! Does he sup- | Man's steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields | ow g; Ne ; ines ie aa peteged wat having et- jing any colored citizen of a free State, and the priv- | them, who are not of the same mind’ ‘Two-fitths of |P ee 1 ge a. Pie g- f the town. At that 
Towns in slavery because of its beauties ? | Are not a spoil for hiai—thou dost arise fected their emancipation, they were entitled to the jilege of appearing as a witness in his own case/the church, sir, withheld their votes from this slave- | took the Liberator in this part of the that 1 might 
Medical Socielf t ight. Does he suppose | And shake tum from thee ! the vile strength he wields | liberty they hed wou, and ordered them discharged. | against such colored citizen, before any justice of| holding Vice Presideut. And have heard a nam- |e, I sent four miles to KR gt oe ‘on SearD 
ite the slavery of men of intelli- | For eartu’s destruction, theu dust all despise ; {In view of this case, how can we consistently claim | the peace. Thus, any unprincipled kidnapper may | ber more say, they think they did wrong in voting | subscribe for one. This was some — ( yrien 
‘ ‘known and tasted freedom? | Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, {compensation of England, for suffering the slaves come into Massachusetts, and forcibly ‘arrest any | as they did. J think they did wrong, and I withheld (98° and i have taken it sg rm rhs ee taiden I 
fers. n. He says at theconclusion | And send’st him shivering in or epray, \ of ny Creole, under similar circumstances, to go | eolored citizen, carry him before any justice of the | my vote from him. ithe pega ee = we sa chenillinds 
ange : wut our paper, ‘Were we | And howling to his gods, where haply hes jfree? a peace of kis own selection, make a false oath that} “But suppose I have gotten my eyes open a little | “et to some Tew oF my p ” different parts of the 
at No. %, » would be,*Give me liberty, or | His petty hupe in somecear port oF bay, ' | ‘There is another principle, moreover, universally | such colored person is his fugitive slave, and then, | before them, it still becomes me to exercise a spirit | with them; then I went into different p Ryd . 
designed a it Were you a slave, you would do | 484 dasheth hun again to eurth—there - him lay. | recognized in the law of nations, which justifies | ypon such interested and corrupt evidence, without! of forbearance, and not rail upon them. For when \ sage to get notices given for A meetng Se Fr f 
, valuatew ‘saves do, we presume, especially if | But,as we have hinted above, there is a third par- | the ‘English authorities for the course they took, but trial by jury or any respectable court of Jaw, may | Van Buren was chosen,sl voted for him and R. M. |!" the centre meeting-house, for the purpose o 
ag" ap “as no higher than theirs.—Jbid, — [ty in all this matter. | which is kept entirely out of sight in this letter. We | transport such ‘person beyond the State and the | Johnson, and believe my friend Lewis Ford did the | forming the Anti-Slavery Bossety. Mea oe 
inety-eig Ae |” And the grand mistake of all who have written on | allude to the right which all men, suffering under ‘reach of justice, to Texas ‘or the West Indies, and| same. This 1 think was as bad as to vote for Tyler. |'t ¥*8 proposed to fori an union society. ns oy 
aa dollar. Prom the Warsaw, Ky. Patriot |the subject is, that they leave entirely out of the / oppression, have, to free themselves from that op- | sei! him‘as a slave, never to be heard of afterwards. | Hence, I think we ought to go to them and talk to |! 0” the ground that we were called together to 
a ; 
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| question this party, whose interest and rigat in it | 


pression, and to be protected in so doing, if they can 


jare, of all others, the greatest, to wit: the slave- | escape beyond the jurisdiction of the laws they have 


themselves. ‘The point is argued upon English Jaw | 


violated, At this very moment, we have within our 


land American law, as if the negroes were legiti- | own borders, the persuns of McKenzie, Neilson, and 
imately subject to either; that is, subject to either) various others of the Canadian rebels, men whom 
\at all times and in all places, without any regard to | the British government would ve glad to get within 


‘the means of enforcing that law. 


Now it is unquestionable that no man can be sub- | claim of us. 


|ject to the law of any country except by his own 
/consent; positive consent, exhibited by his own di- 





their clutches, but which they do not pretend to 
Now, to say, that, because, by our lo- 
cal laws, the slaves of the Creole are property, the 
jaws of nations which relate to the rights of persons 


/rect or remote agency in the creation of the law, or) shall not be applied to them, is too Absurd to require 


implied consent, exhibited by coming or remaining | Serious argument. 


Personal righls always take 


voluntarily within the sphere of that law’s jurisdic- | precedence of those of property, and, when they are 


tion. But the negroes, slaves, have never given 


properly respected in the Creole case, there will be 


their consent to Awerican Jaw, in either of these | little ground of controversy left, in relation to prop- 
jforms. They have been bred within its jurisdiction | erly. 


| by force, and by force alone. Therefore, when they | 


We deeply regret tlhe course our government has 


find themselves, or place themselves, beyond ts ju- | taken on this subject. Our claim ts one that will 
risdiction, they are no longer subjem to that law. =| never be acceded to by England, and, in the discus- 


Again; the aid or interference of another power, | Sion of it, the sympathies of the whole world will 


to enforce the jurisdiction of American law, ean| beagainstus. Well will at be for us, if, in pressing 
jonly be demanded with refereuce to parties who | this unjust and iniquitous claim, we do not preju- 


jare legitimately subject to American law. 


For in-| dice those in which we are right, and where the 


stance ; suppose a citizen of New-York to send | feelings of others would be on our side, were it not 


| goods to England, with the iftentien of having tiem 
| smuggled ashore there, he remaining in New-York ; 
| the agents sent with the goods may be seized and 
| made subject to the law of England against sunug- 
gling, but the principal at home cannot be demand 
ed trom the American government, for trial and 
| punishinent by that law. 
| Now, then, the slaves once out of American ju- 
risdiction, are not subject to American jaw; their 
| Surrender cannot be demanded trom any other pow- 
|er into whose jurisdiction they may have come.— 
, Once out of American jurisdiction, American law 
| cannot be applied to them as slaves; the only law 
| that can be applied is the universal law of nature. 
| Out of American jurisdiction, they are the subjects 
\of no government. England cannot touch them; 
| America cannot require England to touch them: 
America cannot require England to abstain trom ex-! 








for the unfavorable impressions which must be pro- 
duced by the wrong position we have assumed 10 
this respect. 





From the New-York Tribune. 
Freedom and Slavery. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has just 
pronounced the most important decision which has 
proceeded from its bench for many years—perhaps 
ever. In a case arising between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, it has declared that the right of a 
slaveloider to capture, secure and return his fugi- 
tive slave, under the well known clause of the Fed- 
eral Ctnstitution, is absolute and illimitable—that 
the free States have no discretion as to its exercise, 
no protection against its abuse, If we do not inis- 
apprehend this decision, even the taking a claimed 





| Thus a free citizen is liable, at any time, to be for- 

cibly carried off and sold into slavery, without the 
right to claim any protection from the laws of his 
;own State. Can it be possible, that in this country, 
junder our free institutions, in the present age, and 
jin the present state of public opinion here and in 

Europe, such things can be? Is the influence of 
southern slaveholders, or rather the fear of them, so 
strong, as to establish such horrid doctrines? Is 
the love of nioney so great, and the importance of 
slave labor so predomment, that the citizens of the 
free States, their members of Congress, and their 
sons in the United States — ourts, are willing to de- 
| clare and sustain such decisions, and establish such 
| rineigine of law for the protection of citizens ? 

Indeed, I cannot perceive but that a free white 
jcilizen may be forcibly taken away as a slave or 
'* servant, under the same process. The Constitu- 
jtion of the United States says ‘No person held to 
| service or labor in one State, under the]:ws there- 
| of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor; but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.” Under this decision of the Supreme 
Court, ‘any person held to service or labor,” though 
he be white and an apprentice, or even of any age, 
if bound to ‘service or laber’ by an asserted legal 
agreement, may be forcibly carried to another State 
upon the mere oath of an unfeeling oppressor before 
a justice of the peace, without the right of claiming 
a trial by jury as to the grand point, the existence of 
any such legal! claim or obligation of service. 

It is not so much against the power of taking 
away in this manner aa actual fugitive slave, fully 
proved to be such, that complaint is made, as the 
manifest injustice of deciding whether a man JIS 
free or a slave, upon such dangerous evidence, by 
such a summary process, and without the interven- 
tion of a jury. It is too sacred a question tobe so 
dis, of. Itis of next importance to that of life 





them calmly, if we would reclaim them. Look, sir, 
at George Bradburn, Esq. He went farther than 
they—even so far as to electioneer for this slave- 
owning Vice President. Yet he is not denounced 
as recreant to the auce eo. {Leslave called pro-sla- 
very, and as bad as the devit, &c., as this church 
has been, for voting for Harrison and ‘Tyler, 

He further says, ‘Taey continue their connexions 
with the slave-owner in their missionary operations ; 
and still meet to pray that God would bless the ef- 
forts of those, who solicit the price of blood to put 
into the treasury of the Lord.’ Now, sir, our money 
does nol go into the treasury of the Lord with the 
slave-owners ; but goes to support Mr. Temple, who 
is engaged in the Palestine Mission. But suppose 
it did go in the way he has said, does he not do the 
same thing himself? For instance, I make boots 
for A.; A. sells them to C.; C. to D.; and then D. 
sells them to a slaveholder; the slaveholder pays 
D.; D. pays C.; C. pays B.; B. pays A.; and A. 
pays me. And now, sir, I have the price of blood ; 
and I put it into the contribution box. Now I want 
to know what differeuce it makes, whether this mo- 
ney is put in by the slaveholder, or whether it comes 
through so many hands before it gets into the box. 
It is still the price of blood. Or does it get sancti- 
fied by coming through so many hands? No, sir. 
Now, sir, we dive upon the blood and sinéws of the 
slave. But this is all well enough, because we save 
afew cents to give to the anti-slavery cause#my 
friend Lewis Ford will say. What, put the price of 
blood into the anti-slavery contribution box! 


say atiy thing against their course, &c. they are ac- 
cused of disturbing their meetings, &c. ‘This is 
not true. It is for denouncing them. as hypocrites, be- 
cause they do not go just as he wants them to. Itis 
for this they complain. 

He proceeds, ‘In the course’of the last summer, 
as we were about to get a new addition to the Sab- 
bath-school Library, and had no anti-slavery books, 








death. It is expressly provided in the United 


I proposed spending a part or all of the money for 


\form an anti-slavery society; and I moved that it 
| should be auxiliary to the Mass. A. % Society. We 
carried our point by a very small majority. The 
next thing which took place in the anti-slavery 
leause was, when Mr. ‘Thompson lectured at this 
' place, on its behalf, in 1835, In that cause, I spent 
|more than twenty-five dollars; and because I took 
ithe stand I did, I was threatened with tar and feath- 
ers. Inthe mean time. I started the monthly con- 
‘cert of prayer for the slave. In 1840, I went to 
i New-York to sustain the old society. And how did 
‘I go? I started with only one dollar and sixty-two 
| cents in my pocket. I paid my fair from Canton to 
| Providence, and back again, out of it; and when I 
' got to New-York, I had to live on bread and water 
Now, has my friend Lewis Ford 


;on the remainder. ! 
‘done more than this? And, sir, 1 have not altered 


‘my mind since I commenced in the anti-slavery 
‘ranks. Yet, because I cannot agree with them in 
‘their missionary operations, I am proscribed as 
| pro-slavery, and as having taken sides with the pro- 


| slaver part of the community ! 


| Yours, for truth, justice and humanity, 


Abington, Feb. 4, 1842 N. P. FORD. 





Ata meeting of the First® Congregational church 
in Heath, held Feb, 23d, 1842, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted, one voting against it : 

Resolved, That the sin of slavery is character- 
ized by peculiar enormity ; that it robs its victims of 
the fruit of their labor, prohibits the means of re- 
ligious instruction, sunders all domestic relations, 


Again he says, ‘ While, if the friends of the slave ~ fosters unholy prejudiceg, debases the image of 


emboldens infidelity, quenches the spirit of revi 
hinders the prin of the Missionary efforts, 
thus presents a mighty obstacle to the world’s con- 
version; therefore we cannot receive to our commu- 
nion, any persoff who is a slaveholder, who would 
buy or sell his fellow-men, or justify those who 
inue in this sin. 

cae Dea. DAVID RUGG, Moderator. 
Ropo.truus Waite, Scribe, pro. tem. 
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“SELECTIONS. 


From the Nantucket Islander. 


Ata public meeting of the colored inhabitants of | 
Nantucket, held in the Zion's Church, Febuary 23d, | 
1842, the following resolution was offered by the Rev. | 
Wm. Serrington, and after some remarks from Wes- 
ly Berry, Wm. Harris and others, was adopted : 

Resolved, That whereas the Jaw of this Common- 
wealth, in reference to the privilege of education in 
our town schools, makes no distinction in relation to 
the complexion or symmetry of its inhabitants, it is 
therefore the judgment of the oppressed portion of | 
the citizens of Nautucket, that it is their right, and 
they ought to claim, and do desire to enjoy among 
other rights, the right of having their youth educated 
in the same schools which are common to the more 
favored members of this community. 

The following resolution wes offered by Wm. W. 
Morris: 

Resolved, That the course of those gentlemen 
who advocated and sustained by their votes a meth- 
od of procedure which would enable our children 
to receive equal advantages with all the children 
of this Commonwealth, is duly appreciated by us, 
and entitles them to our confidence, approbation afd 
esteem. 

This resolution was advocated by Win. R. Robin- 
son, C. D. Brown and others, and was unanimously 
adopted. 

It was voted that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to have the proceedings of this meeting, with an 
address to the citizens of Nantucket, published in 
the Nantucket Inquirer and the Islander, of this 
place. 














ADDRESS 


To the School Committee, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Nantucket. 


Having availed ourselves of the opportunity of 
witnessing your proceedings at the Town Hall, a 
short time ago, we were forcibly struck by the mat- 
ter which was then the subject of your deliberations, 
and on which you were called toact. It will net be 
necessary for us to say anything in relation to the 
power of the School Committee, ner of the duty 
which necessarily devolves upon them, by virtue of 
their being a School Committee—the agents of the 
whole community—to attend to the department of 
what is called ‘Common School Education, and to 
see that the law in reference to their charge is car- 
ried out. Nor does the resolution, together with its 
amendment, appear to us to be of vital impertance 
either way, if we understood the arguments that 
were adyanced by some of the gentlemen then pres- 
ent; and our reasons are these, 

Ist, The citizens of the town then assembled were 
not a legislature. 

24, We did not assemble to offer a resolution to 
abolish a proscriptive or unjust law which forbade 
the extension of a common schoo! privilege to all 
classes of the community ; but, if we were assembled 
for anything, at the moment of our action upen the 
amendment of that resolution, it appears to have 
been this, whether it be best to observe the laws | 
which ar@in themselves impartial and just, which | 
extend like privileges to al] classes of the Common- 
wealth!!! In bringing the subject of our claim be- | 
fore our fellow citizens, we wish, by no means, to! 
convey the idea that they have inflicted a reeent| 
wound upon us, as an oppressed portion of the citi- 
zens of this town, but a wound of some years stand- 
ing, the sensation of which, if it be chafed, is apt to | 
become keen. We look upon ourselves, and we feel | 
as an INJURED PORTION of this commnnity, | 
and injured indeed in such a way that no member } 
of this Commonwealth can possibly be benefitted by | 
it. It may now be asked, In what respect are you 
injured? How can it be shown that you are not 
impartially dealt with? Wherein have your rights 


“e 


been violated? To these inquiries, we answer brief- 








y3 
” This Commonwealth is, or may be considered, as 
a large Society, having an instrument called a Con- 
stitution. This instrament is intended to express | 
the object of the assveiation, and defines the obliga- 
tions under which its members have come in respect 
to each other. It expresses the manner in which 
that object is to be accomplished; that is, it declares 
what the individual promises to do for the society, 
and what the seciety promises to do for the individ- 
ual, and the object for which the association is forin- 
ed. We have also a code of Jaws, which are sup- 
posed to be agreeable with the spirit of the Consti 
tution in general, Having made the above remarks, | 
we now take for granted that the Constitution and 
Jaws of this Commonwealth make no distinction 
among its citizens on account ef complexion or sym- 
metry. If this be acknowledged, then we infer that 
the Constitution and law of this State recognize the 
equality of its citizens in respect to rights. Again, 
whatever system may be formed or arrangements 
made for the benefit of the members of this Com 
monwealth, let it be the common school system, or 
any other system by which its inhabitants may be 
benefitted or improved, the inference is, that all are 
to enjoy the advantages to be derived from them on] 
equal terms, in the same manner, and in the same 
amount. This inference, we presume our citizens | 
will acknowledge to be reasonable and just, unless | 
any one will attempt to show that God created man | 
with as great a variety of rights as there are distinc- | 
tions of color and form; and that society has a right 
to proportion the privileges of its members upon such 
considerations. This assumption is so big with ab- 
surdity, that it needs no argument to make its incon- 
sistency apparent. Again, the town school privi- 
leges of us who are callec the colored portion of the 
citizens, as members of this society, and as far as} 
Constitution and law are concerned, are identical | 
with those of citizens in general, because there is 
no proscriptive act that we know of to prevent the | 
colored citizens enjoying the co:nmon schoo! system | 
of education, in the same manner, and in the same 
amount, that it is enjoyed by ocr more favored fel- 
low citizens. But do we enjoy it because it is law- 
ful that we should? While our more favored fel- 
low citizens have all the facilities of obtaining a} 
ood education ina gradation of schools, viz. Infant, | 
sate Grammar, High School, &c., with every 
advantage that is calculated to inspire the youthful | 
mind with aspirations to excel; ina word, while | 
they enjoy every benefit that the common school | 
system h ids out, we are all rejected, and that | 
contrary to our laws, because it has pleased the 
good Creator to make our complexions differ from 
those of others’ of our fellow eitizeas. If this be 
the ground of our exclusion, as we have stated, and 
we think that our statement is undeniable, then we 
wil! most respectfully ask this intelligent an? Christ- 
ian commumty who know this to be the ground of 
our exclusion, is it right ? is it just? 

But, it will be asked, Have you not got a sehool to | 
which you can send your children? To which we| 
answer, we are weary of this kind of honor or dis- | 
tinction; we want no exclusive school privileges; | 
we are citizens of this great republic ; our veins are | 
fall of republican blood; we contend not for, neither } 
do we desire, any rights or privileges that are not! 
common to the rest of the members of this communi- | 
ty. But let us admit, for argument sake, that the} 
school locateg at the South part of the town is ay 
good school, which we are wiiling toa linit, forthere | 
can be nothing gained by the admission to favor in- | 
justice; for the school may be as good as it can be,| 
and vet fail to accomplish the object for which you} 
have reared your four gradations of schools, viz. In-| 
fant, Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, and to} 
which each member of this community has an equal | 
right, irrespective of comp!exion or any other acci- | 
dental consideration. Again, let it be granted, for | 
the sake of argument, that the exclusion of our child. | 
ren from the other public schoo's, and colonizing} 
them by themselves, is no injustice in itself, (which 
we think that no just man, with a sound head and 
pure heart, will grant ;) then it can be proved, and | 
satisfactorily proved, we presume, that we are deeply | 
injured, by showing that we are all, irrespective of | 
complexional difference, entitled to the same privi- | 
leges, and to the same amount of education which | 
our common school systein holds out to the rest of | 
our fellow citizens, and that it is in the highest de-| 
gree improbable, that the colored children can ob-| 
tain thatamonnt of education which our com non | 
school system is designed to furnish; and for the 
accomplishment of which system of education, you | 
have needed several gr@dations to which the colored | 
ehildren are denied access, on the ground. as we! 
understand it, that God has made their skins rather 
browner than the morbid state of public opinion can 
very well bear! We might here multiply words, 
but ia whatever light the subject be viewed, when 
we reflect that we are by the Constitution and laws 
acknowledged to be citizens, and consequently en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges in common with 
other citizens, and then that for a mere accident, the 
difference of complexion, we are denied the right or 
privilege of education in common with our fellow 
citizens ; we must pronotnce it to 08 unkind, unjust. 

Again, it is said that some of the colored citizens 
do not wish to enjoy equal privileges of education 
with their lighter complexioned brethren. Granted ; 
Jet it be so, and then what will this prove? Will ix 














prove that rights and privileges go by the hundred ? 
We mean such rights and -privileges as we have 
been speaking of. Is the common school privilege 
a privilege which, before it can be enjoyed by any 
citizen, he must necessarily go around and pray ey- 
ery family or parent to with him, before he 
can offer his claim; or is it a right that pm, to 
every citizen in particular, separate and apart from 
whatever course his neighbor may see fit to pursue ? 
And in this case, if there be a few persons, who, for 
some considerations which may be satisfactory to 
themselves, wish to occupy such a position in the 
community as must reflect upon their judgment, all 
that we, who desire our rightS, have to say is, that 
we do not envy their position. And again, we add, 
if there be any persons to be found who do not wish, 
and will uot clain their rights, we by no means con- 
sider our claim as imparied on that account. We 
here submit these remarks to the inhabitants of the 
town of Nantucket, hoping that the day is not fer 
distant, when the good sense and christianity of this 
republic will proceed to make its distinctions in so- 
ciety on just and reasonable grounds, and not ac- 
cording to the color of the skin, and when the com- 
mon proverb for distinction shall be, Mentem non 
Srontem hominis spectato. In behalf of the oppressed 
portion of the citizens of Nantucket, 
WILLIAM SERRINGTON, | 

WILLIAM MORRIS, 

WILLIAM HARRIS, 1 

Committee for Publication. 





Letter from John Quincy Adams. 


Thomas Kempshall, Walter S. Griffith, John Hawks, 
E. Pomeroy. and P. G. Buchan, Esqs., Oficers of 
a meeting of citizens of the ety of Rochester, in the 
State of New-York, held on the 8th of Feb. 1342. 


Wasutncton, 16th Feb., 1842. 


Fettrow-Citizens: I have received with deep 
and grateful sensibility your letter of the 9th inst., 
together with a copy of three resolutions adopted on 
the preceding evening ata meetinggsf the citizens 
of the city of Rochester. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that Congress shall mike nogdaw apripe- 
inG the freedom of speech, of the press, or of the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to pe- 
tition the government for a redress of grievances. 

It must be perfectly obvious te every one, that the 
interdict upon Congress to abridge the freedom of | 
speech and of the press, and the right of petition, | 
applies, if possible, with double force to each sepa- 
rate branch of the legislative power; and that 
neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives 
of the United States can refuse or evade the recep- 

tion of petitions, without abridging the freedom of 
speech, of the press, and the right of petition: for 
the freedoin of the press and the right of petition 
themselves are but modifications of the freedom of| 
speech. 

The Constitation has prescribed no limitation or 
restriction upon the right of the people to petition, 
with regard to the subject prayed for. The legisla- 
tive power can prescribe no such limitation or re- | 
striction without abridgimg the right. Every refusal 
to receive is an abridgment of the right. That right is 
cu-extensive with the redress of grievances—of what 
is felt as grievance, the sufferer is, and in the na- 
ture of things must be, the exclusive judge. he wis- | 
estof men has said,‘ the heart knoweth tts own bit- | 
terness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joys.’ | 
The power of each House to reject a prayer of a pe- | 
titioner is diseretionary, but not arditrary—and_ it is 
amply sufficient to protect them from the annoyance | 
of unreasonable, unjust, or impertinent petitions. | 
The petitioner is not bound to know, whether the | 
prayer of his petition is within the competency of 
the Legislature to grant or not. That is within the 
judgment of the body itself,and the want of power 
to grant is a decisive reason for refusing to receive. 
Any indication of violence, indecency, menace or 
insult upon the body addressed, or upon any of its 
meimbers, under color of a petition, is a sufficient 
reason for the refusal to receive, and 1 aim aware of 
no otherthat can be exercised without abridgment 
of the right. 

The duty of a member of the legislative body to 
present, is, in my opinion, co-extensive with that of 
the body to receive petitions ; and these aré the prin- 
ciples upon which I have invariably exercised the 
right and performed the duty of presenting the peti- 
tions to the body of which I am a member, entrust- 
ed to me by the petitioners. 

Itis known to you within the last seven years, 
rules have been adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, under winch thou- 
sands of petitions, all coming from the northern 
States, have been refused to be received—that thon- 
sanils of others have been debarred from a hearing 
and consideration, by the notable device of any one 
southern member objecting to the reception, and 
moving to lay his objection upon the table, which 
of course carries the petition with it—that the un- 
pardonable offence which I have committed has been 
to resist to the extent of my right as as a represen- 
tative of the people, the establishment of these rules, 
and the pursuit of this practice, and to persist in de- 
fiance of numberless threats of assassination without, 
and of expulsion and the penitentiary from within, 
to present every petition committed to my charge, 
couched in respectful language, and praying for the 
redress of grievances. 2 

The lust desperate attempt in the House not on- 
ly to abridge bat utterly to anniirilate the freedom of 
speech and ofthe press, and of the right of petition 
by the people of the free States, is that monstrous 
conspiracy, the extent of which has been partially 
detected and exposed in the course of my recent 
trial upon charges of high treason, subornation of 
perjury, and other enormous criincs—FOR PRESENT- 
ING A PETITION. 

In that emergeney, formidable only by the combi- 
nation of conflictiay masses of power against me 
as the representative of the first principles of free- 
dom in the House, your generous sympathy, and 
that of the citizens of Rochester, in whose name 
you have addressed me, was a cheering consola- 
tion even before the hour of my deliverance. It 
cheers me stiil amid the persecution, hitherto baf- 
fled, but not yet extinguished; and will remain as 
an inheritance tomy children, and an unfailing au- 
gury of the final triumph of the cause in which I 
suffer, should it require, in the progress of the con- 
flict, the sacrifice even of my life. 

Receive, again, for yourselves and your constitu- 
ents, the thanks of your friend and fellow-citizen, 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 











From the Portsmouth Journal. 


Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
RESPECTING FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


This decision is one of the most important ever 
made by that court or any other,—as it involves, not 
merely ihe right of a few slaves or free people of 
color, but of all the Slates,—and involves them in 
such a way ascan hardly @il te make but one party 
of this question in all the States of the North and | 
West. 

It is not easy to predict its remote and ultimate | 
consequences ; but some of its present and immedi- | 
ate effects are sulliciently obvious. Among them} 
are the following: | 

It will open anew, a discussion of the principles | 
and practice of slavery. ‘This discussion will be| 
carried on in Congress, by the press, and in various | 
other ways: and from the natare of the case, it peed | 
be more thorough than any thing we have had yet, 
in this line. 

Petitions for an alferation of the Constitution will 
pour into Congress fron all quarters, under circum- 
stances in which they must be received and will be | 
heard. Pennsylvania, New-York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Maine and Vermont have laws and citizens of 
their own at stake in this matter; and al] the other 
free States, New-Hampshire not excepted, will 
make common eause with them. The signers of 
these petitions will not be merely a few fanatics, but 
will include the enlightened of ali classes and all 
parties—who cannot fuil to see, that, by this deci- 
sion. the Constitution is actually made fo do what 
Mr. Hudson in his Tariff speech said some politi- 
cians wished i! fo do, namely, ‘to protect slavery and 
nothing else.’ !! 

If this decision bore as hard on the South as it 
does on the North, we should hear at once the 
threats of nullification, secession and disunion. But 
with the North it is different. There is a peaceful 
remedy! ‘The Constitution provides for its own a- 
me@hdment, and it must be amended in this particular. 

The regular mode of doing this is through Cun- 
gress, which can be addressed by petitions and me- 
morials to that purpose ; and as before suggested, 
they wil] pour in like a cloud. ns , 

To show the operation of this decision, we will 
allude to some well known facts, and suppose the 
rest of a case, in which the citizens of New-Hamp- 
shire would feel some interest. ; 

Two female slaves, young women, made their es- 
cape from one of the first families in Virginia, (say 





piracy, and say nothing-about the — slave 


called ‘soul-drivers,’ on the slave coast of Virginia | 
or Maryland. 


ought before this to have defined the position of 
slaves, when in trgnsitu between two States for sale; 


cover this flaw. 


boring town: one of them was betrayed by some 
informer, and carried back to her servitude, but the 
other eluded all search, and was never reclaimed, 
but lived toa good old age, beloved by all who 
knew her, and almest venerated by many for her 
old master’ssake. This slave had a daughter, al- 
most white, who was born in New-Hasnpshire, and 
never suspected she was a slave at ail, and could 
not be sa considered by our laws, which acknowl- 
edge no such relation as master and slave, But, by 
this decision, any recreant heir at law of Gen. Wash- 
ington might come into this State, and claiming this 


woman, whom he never saw before, as his veperty; 
could carry her off without judge orjury. He could 


take her children, too, ifshe had any, even though 
they might be much whiter than himself—and if her 
husband, a free man, dared to resist, and the claim- 
ant in defending his property from their own hus- 
band and father should happen to kill him, it would 
not be murder, but justifiable homicide. For the de- 
cision is, that every slave owner may take his hu- 
inan property wherever he ean find t, and though 
the law of New-Hampshire will condemn him as a 
man-stealer, and a murderer,—the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on a writ in error, will pro- 
nounce our laws unconstitutional, and let the offend- 
er go free without day. 

There is very little romance in this supposed case. 


The law has just been settled in our highest court. | 


The circumstances of the runaway slave are well 
known by many who read this paper, and the other 
circumstances material in this case, exist in the in- 
stance in Pennsylvania. 

The whole doctrine of State rights is at stake.— 
Ifa State may not protect its own native born citi- 
zens, what may it do? ‘The question is thrown out 
for answer. 

Another effect of the decision is to put the domes- 
tic slave trade entirely within the power of Congress, 
as to its regulation or suppression—and to make it 
their duty to legislate on the subject without delay. 

And, as Congress has now no law upon it, and as 
the States can have none, we do not see how Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Everett can sustain the Creole 
case. For our laws make the African slave trade 


trade. The only difference between theln is, that 
in the former, the slaves are bought of Prince Lee 
Boo, on the slave coast of Guinea, while in the lat- 
ter, they are bought of those whom John Randolph | 


And when in the latter case, they are 
on the passage by sea between Richmond and New- 
Orleans, they are in a place where the laws of Vir- 
ginia and Louisiana cannot operate. 


The United States, according to this decision, 





but as they have not done it, it is somewhat doubtful | 
whether they are passengers or cargo, men or things. 
And the wily British casuists will hardly fail to dis- | 


Other important bearings of the decision might be 
noticed: but we have no more rooin to spare at 
present. We shall be obliged, however, when it 
comes befure Congress, to allude to it again. 


From the People’s Press. 


The Remedy. 

Congress has the power to make a remedy, but 
will it exercise that power? No! A body, ruled 
by slavebolders, a body which has denied the right 
of freemen to petition for the abolition of slavery on 
their own domain, will never enact any law which 
may delay the slaveholder in seizing upon his prey. 
‘Get free papers,’ suid a friend, ‘and Jet every col- 
ored persor carry them with him.” The only kind 
of free papers that could be effectual against a kid- 
napper’s claim, would be a pair with wooden stocks 
and iron barrels, well loaded to the muzzle. Since, 
therefore, we are liable to be kidnapped, and the} 
State laws cannot, and the Congress of the United 
States will not protect us, we are coimpelled, and in 
duty bound, to take measures to pRoTECT oUR- 





sELYES. here is not a moment to be lost;_ the | 
blodd-hounds, let loose, are already on our track, and | 
ere another day has elapsed, some father, or mother, 
or son, or daughter, will be hunted down, and throt- | 
tled, and manacled, and borne away to the fields of 
blood and death! 

Let us then prorecT oursetves! Let us meet 
and organize, firmiy and efficiently, to nesIsT TO 
THE DEATH, any and every attempt to kidnap any 
of our drethren, Let us pudlish our determination 
far and wide, that the kidnapper may kaow that we 
are prepared for him, and will rush, one and all, by 
day or at midnight, at a known sigpal, to snatch 
from his hands the victim of his cupidity. Let us 
organize for this great, this holy purpose, and let us 
petition the Legislature for a grant of power to pro- 
tect our own bodies from slavery. We must organ- 
ize, or We must perish. Let our young men begin 
to move. They that are forming clubs and other as- 
sociations, in order to eat and drink and dance in 
their chains—let them form a elub which shall ex- 
tend from the Aristook to the Mississippi, fron Ma- 
sou and Dixon’s line to the lakes, and let them en- 
roll every one able to shriek out, Kidnapper! Kid- 
napper ! 

We know that we are treading on what some may 
call dangerous ground and inflammatory language. 
We appeal to our past calmness, in proof that we 
are not lightly moved to strong expressions. Ingwhat 
we say, we sunply obey the irresistible dictates of 
our bosoms. We cannot, at such a crisis, disgrace 
the Propie’s Press, by neglecting ‘ro CALL UPON 
THE PeorLe To CoME TO THE RESCUER!’ 

Norr.—Since writing the above, we have seen 
the Decision. It throws the mode of arresting a fu- 
gitive slave upon the old Congress Law, which de- 
clares that the claimant shall carry the fugitive be- 
fore a magistrate in the State «here he 1s seized, 
&e. [f this law had been efficient to protect their 
colored citizens from kidnappers, the States wouid 
never have enacted the Trial by Jury Law. Nor 
would there ever have occurred those old time mobs 
for the rescue. As we are thrown back upon the 
same Jaw of Congress, we are placed in the same 
danger now as we were in then. And if, atthe first 
arrest of an alleged fugitive, there is no gathering, 
we shall be coinpelled to believe that there is not a 
‘healthy state of public feeling,’ at present, in exis- 
tence. 





From tie Daily Mail. 
Mr. Van Buren, Texas, Western Virginia. 
Wasuineton, D. C. March 6, 1842. 

Me. Maiz,—I have but little to communicate to- 
night ir the way of news, The papers are full of 
‘wise saws and wit’—less ‘sentences, about the 
journey of Mr. Van Buren to the South, and to the 
Hermitage. The worthy locos can’t see, for the 
life of them, why a man may not visit his son in 
S. C., and the old Hero in the footsteps of whom he 
so delighted to follow, without having ‘Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart’ upon his heels; and the 
equally wise whigs are sure it is ominous of some 
new political combinations. 

I will also show mine opinion. In addition to 
the motives of fainily affection, and political parti- 
sanship, or respect fora retired statesman, there is 
reason to believe the journey has a special reference 
to arrangements now in progress for the annexation 
of T'exas to the United States. He is to meet with 
and consuli the prominent men who are now pulling 
every wire to force a war with Mexico, and then, by 
a treaty, add Texas to the Union, witheut the risk 
of bringing the subject before the people’s represent- 
atives in the House. IU cannot go into the detail of 
reasons for this guess,as to Mr. V, B’s journey, 
without trenching somewhat on your ‘armed neu- 
trality’ in politics. As a determined foe to that 
daring project, so fatal to the welfare of our coun- 
try, [ feel bound to oppose it, whatever party may 
advocate it. I will only add, that the statements in 
a recent article, on this subject, in the Boston Cou- 
rier, are fully endorsed by John Quincy Adams. 
This fact may induce some of your readers to recur 
to its sufficiently. alarining details. 

A few words on another point. There is a deep- 
ly interesting movement on foot in Virginia. The 
recent census developes the fact, that a majority of 
the white population in that State lie west of the 
Blue Ridge, in the free labor part of the State. Yet 
the eastern counties have nearly three-fourths of 
the political power, b¥ the amended Constitution of 
1832. For six months past, Western Virginia has 
been agitated by a demand for a change in the Con- 
stitution which will equalize the political power in 
the two sections, and extend the right of suffrage, 
now limited to freeholders of property to a conside- 
rable amount, to all free males of suitable age. It 
is really, to a considerable extent, a struggle be- 
tween slavery and freedom. The subject 1s now 
before the Legislature, and the Richmond Whig ad- 
vises the Western Virginians to deasand either con- 
cession to their demands, or the forination of a new 
State, bounded east by the Blue Ridge. 

A similar project is strongly agitated in Mary- 
land, as one of the consequences of the attempt to 
pass the bill prepared by a committee of the siave- 








Gen. Washington’s) many years ago, and came to 
this State. They cocreted thetnselves in a neigh- 


holder’s Convention, to make slaves of the 60,000 


free people of color in that State, The eastern. 
shore counties, where free labor chiefly prevails, 
propose to unite with the virtually free State of Del- 
awaree A bill for the purpose is now before the 
Legislature. In both these cases, the result is un- 
certain. But, like the recent effort to form the new 
State of Frankland, (as attempt only deferred to 
next year, by a sinail majority,) they are some of 
08 14 phases of the abolition movements in the 
t . 





From the Northampton Courier, 
Mr. Webster’s Instructions. 


On our first page is the letter of instructions from 
Daniel Webster, Becestats of State, to Edward Ey- 
erett, U.S. Minister in England, requiring him to 
demand of the English government indemnitication 
for the loss of the Creole slaves. [t is, as our read- 
ers will perceive, a most extraordinary document 
for a northern man to originate. . The Secretary 
will of course be sustained in the position he has 
taken, by his friends and his afties at the South. 
But not so atthe North. He will find but little 
syinpathy here. He will soon learn, that those who 
once honored him, and contributed to raise him to 
his presem elevation, will stand by him no longer ; 
that however strong might have been their attach- 
ment to hii, their ancient republican principles, and 
their country’s honor and welfare, were paramount 
in their affections. While he battied for the free- 
dom, the honor and the interests of his country, they 
stood by him; but, since he has proved faithless to 
those high principles and interests, and has chosen 
to distinguish himself as an advocate of tyranny and 
oppression, they will abandon him to the enjoyment 
of the bad eminence to which his unchastened am- 
bition has led him. 

That Mr. Webster has, by his despatch to Mr. 
Everett, committed this country to a war with Eng- 
land, we regard as settled beyond a reasonable 
doubt; for, while from the tenor of these instruc- 
tions, there is no room on the part of our govern- 
ment for retreat, we feel assured that Great Britain, 
without a total departure from an explicitly declared 
principle, and the abandonment of her well known 
policy cannot,—and from a regard to her own hon- 
or, she surely will not,—and on every consideration 
of justice and of moral right, she ought nol, for a sin- 
gle moment, to entertain this absurd and impudent 
demand of our government. If, therefore, we are 
correct in this remark, nothing, undgr God, but the 
thunder of the popular voice will save the freemen 
of this Union from the disgraceful position of fight- 
ing against liberty, and for the perpetual reign of | 
tyrants over miserable slaves. 

Doubtless immense efforts wil! be made by heart- 
less and ambitious politicians, through the medium 
of a portion of the party press, to rally the former 
friends of Mr. Webster in his support, and to raise a 
sort of patriotic fever among the people, preparatory 
toa war; but tis will not answer. For while the 
freemen of New-England will contend to the ut- 
most for liberty, they will never buckle on their ar- 
mor for the purpose of fastening the chains of bondage 
upon any of the human race. 





Review of Lester’s Work on England. 
‘Tne Giory anp Sname or Enotanp. By C. 
Edwards Lester’ 


Toa friend who stood by, said he, TI ain perfectly | 


resigned to my God, and ‘J know if this earthly tab- 
ernacte be dissolved, my spirit shall rest in heaven.” — 
He then requested the same friend to make remarks 
‘to his family as he thought would be suited to the 
circumstances of the case. On the afternoon of the 
same day, the same friend — ‘ _ . ~ 
soul? * ! happy! happy! he replied, anc 
added, ‘2 fad sant: teat fies. wilt understanding. 
* Lord, let thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as itis in heaven” He then requested the friend 
to continue his exhortations to the furily. He was 
frequently heard to exclaim, [ know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, &e., end again he would exclaim, I 
am happy! happy! happy! He continued in this 
peaceful state of mind until the morfifng of the 4th 
inst., when he breathed ont his soul without a groan 
ora sigh, in the 76th vear of his age. e 

Thus died this truly eminent man. Eminent for 
his industry, eminent for his talents, eminent for his 
moral sensibilities! His character presents one 
of these rare speci:nens of human nature which are 
seldom seen among any people. For he was not 
only the friend of all men, ana the public advocate 
of his people’s rights, but he was also the dutiful 
son, the tender parent, and the affectionate husband, 
O that all our young men would imitate his exam- 
ple, and endeavor to maintain such an unblemished 
character as he possessed, even to the day of his 
death. 4 


« he 





IRELAND. 

O’Connell, Repeal, and American Slavery. 

A meeting of the Loyal National Repeal Associa- 
tion of Ireland was held on the 171h of January, at 
the great rooms, Corn Exchange, Ireland. The meet- 
ing was densely crowded, and for a considerable time 
before the hour appointed for the commencement of 
the proreedings, the assemblage was so numerous that 





it was quite impossible to obtain admission into the 
room. An eloquent speech was made on the ocea- 
sion by Ireland's mighty champion, Dasiet O'Con- 
NELL, in the course of which he took occasion to re- 
new the expressions of his abhorrence of American 
slavery, while making suitable acknowledgements of 
contributions received from this country, in aid of the 
cause of Irish Repeal. He said— 


For his own part, he only wished he could find | 
language powerful enough to portray the deep and 
lasting cense of gratitude which the Irish people en- 
tertained for their American friends (cheers.) The 
friendship at any time of the friends of liberty, would 
be cheering in the present struggle for legislative 
independence, but it was heart-stirring at a moment 
like that, when the tory faction in England had got 
into power—when the enemies of Ireland had the 
dominion of the British government in their hands— 
when Stanley (groans) was chuckling over the de- 
struction of the rights and franchises of the Irish 
people—when the ery, such as he had before de- 
nominated the ‘ruffian yell,’ was in preparation for 
the next session—when all that was black and 
bigotted was sure to emanate from the governing 
power—it was doubly delightful to obtain the sym- 
pathy of the friends of liberty from any country, no 





Rarely, we must say, has a work come across our | 
path on which we would more willingly than on this | 
put the stamp of utter condemnation, and that not! 
merely as critics, but as patriotic Americans, and 
not only as philosophers, but as Christians, for it is 
a work false alike in logic and spirit. Alike arro- 
gant and ignorant, even that which the author him- 
self sees’ he misapprehends, and that which is told 
him by others he invariably misinterprets, and then. 
to complete his logic, beyond what he has himself 
seen and heard, he thinks there is nothing in Eng- 
land worthy of being seen or known, and that there- 
fore his decision is final. Now, with a mind as un- 
disciplined as it is bigotted, evidently getting noth- 
ing straight before his own thoughts, and therefore 
giving all crooked to his readers; and to make the 
matter worse, crouked not only intellectual/y but mor- 
ally, how can this work give us either the glory or the 
shame of England? Such a writer would indeed be 
a firebrand if he conld; he has done his best, and 
were it not that the good sense and right feeling of 
both countries at once reject such trash as a nation- 
al picture on either side, and stamp it publicly, as 
we now do, with the condemnation and contempt 
which it deserves; were it not thus, we say, such 
publication as this might add the last drop of bitter- 
ness to the hostile cup of national jealousy, and 
make it to overflow in tears of blood. But we trust 
not. Were it worth while to test such ‘farrago’ by 
refutation, it were easy to show both the fallacies 
and falseness of Mr. Lester’s reasonings and state- 
ments. We content ourselves with uncovering one 
‘root? equally of bitterness and error in his reason- 
ings; we mean that of attributing to the respective 
governments of the two countries their relative phys- 
wal advantages. Thus: that we have a boundless 
fertile soil in America—that is among our merits, 
and the benefits of a democracy. That England, 
again, is ‘hedged in by the sea’—that is her ‘ shame,’ 
and the curse of a monarchy. ‘That her operatives 
are starving through loss of their foreign market; 
this, forsooth, is her disgrace, and a blot upon her 
character. Her government is responsible for her 
cold and wet seasons, and her aristocracy should 
blush when they learn from Mr. Lester’s pages, how 
much mor@brightly the sun shines in America, than 
in their foggy little island. Such, we say, is a fair 
specimen of Mr. Lester’s logic in matters of political 
economy: and when we add to it an equal sagacity 
and candor in ascertaining the moral condition of 
England, by jumping to national conclusions from 
some isolated case of heard-heartedness or vice, we 
have the sum and substance of this most fallacious 
picture of this most arrogant and vain-glorious of 
travellers. For ourselves, we blush to think that 
Americans should ever have had such a delegated 
messenger (representative we will not call him) in 
their ancestral home. ~ And yet we cannot but ac- 
knowledge him to be the fair representative of a cer- 
tain class among us, though generally, hitherto, as 
reasoners and writers, coufined in their speculations 
to the colunms of the penny press—inen whom edu- 
cation refines not, wealth liberalizes not, travel im- 
proves not, and even Christian faith humbles not; 
and all through the rank influence of the nursery 
taught ‘I’m as good as you’ feelirg. Now of this 
class we acknowledge that our author may be taken 
as a choice specimen, and that his work ranks first 
for such quality among travels in England, it being 
in trath ‘sui generis.’—.Vew- York Review. 





From the Demosthenian Shield. 
Obituary. 


Departed this life, March 4th, 1842, Mr. JAMES 

FORTEN, sen. 

* The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.’ 

And the pious heart never fails to realize the sweet- 
est anticipations of heaven in such scene. These 
holy emotions filled our own bosoms as we beheld 
the venerable Janes Forten, sen. breathing out his 
last hours in praise and thanksgiving tu his God, 
and triamphing over death and the grave. 

The writer of this article has been acquainted 
with this eminent patriarch for nearly seven years, 
during which period he has never seen any thing 
but the polished gentleman in hin. It is not our 
design even te sketch the history of this truly ex- 
cellent man, for this would require a volume, but 
our object is to depict the last scenes of his inter- 
esting and protracted life. 

It is about twelve months since he began to suf- 
fer from the effects of that disease which terminated 
his earthly existence, but was never confined to his 
house until three or four months ago. During this 
period, the writer frequently conversed with him on 
the subject of religion. The first time that I asked 
him if he felt prepared to die, he said, ‘J am ready 
to leave this world when my Creator calis me.” After 
that time, I never visited him but once that he did 
not request me to pray with him, even before J had 
a chance to make the proposal for prayer. About 
10 o’clock on the ,morning of the 21st of February, 
he awoke out of a deep sieep, and said that the Lord 
had given him sufficient strength to address his fam- 
ily; wherefore he called them around his bed, and 
urged them to become pious. He told them that he 
was about to die, and wished them to know that he 
died believing in God, and that he was going 
to the company of angels and archangels. To a 
son-in-law he said, I Jove you so much that I could 
take you in my bosom, and carry you with me to 
heaven ; he also urged the same person to do all he 
could for the perishing slaves. He also requested 


to bear his love to the abolitionists, especially to 
William Lioyd Garrison. 

He requested his sons to revere, cherish and pro- 
tect their mother, and told them that he attributed 
bis long life to the fact that he had loved, obeyed 
and provided for his own widowed mother, 








‘their flag under foot—insisted on the right of search 


matter where it was, but above al] when it caine 
with the voice of old Erin herself from the Irish 





Americans (loud cheers.) ‘That declaration of sym- 
pathy in their cause was also delightful, when they 
reco}lected that the native Americans continued to 
give them their countenance and support in the glo- 
rious work of regeneration in which they were en- 
gaged (cheers.) The cry of Ireland's misfortunes | 
had gone over the wide waters of the Atlantic, like | 
the mighty thunder proceeding against the wind, 
and the roar of the moonlit ocean had not been able 
to arrest its progress—it sounded like the trumpet 
of a glorious resurrection—to regenerate and raise 
her from the tomb of the baleful Union, to the proud 
and glorious day of a free and national legislature 
(loud cheers.) They were doubly indebted to the 
people of Albany, of New-York, of Boston, of Phila- | 
delphia, and the inhabitants of the other towns on) 
the American continent, who had cheered them in} 
their progress; and if they wanted a stimulant to 
further exertion, they found in the present commu- 
nications, there were materials to rouse the torpid, 
and awake the dead, but they did not require them. 
The hearts of the Irish people beat high with hope, 
their prospects, though gloomy in the foreground, | 
produced rays of heavenly light in the distance, and | 
in the long vista they could perceive the morning of | 
that glorious day, which would give Ireland perfect 
freedom and security under a domestic legislature 
(loud cheers.) The Americans were accustomed to 
the voice of freedom, they knew the value of inde-| 
pendent government, of self-government, of domes- | 
tic government, and though there were 26 States} 
bound together, under one general government, yet | 


every locality had its own legislature for disposing | 
of property, for determining questions of life and | 
death, and all that belonged to the concerns of men} 
(loud cries of hear, hear.) They could, therefore, 
well appreciate the value of self-government ; and | 
when they hailed the struggle of the Irish people 
with delight, andextended to them their sympathy, it | 
imposed on them an additional obligation to perse-| 
vere, and they would persevere to the end (cheers.) | 
He would tell their American friends on the other) 
side of the ocean, from that spot, that he would con- 
sider the Irishman disgraced who would accept that | 
sympathy so generously and nobly given, and not’ 
perform the condition upon which it was tendered, 
to exert himself with all his energies for a Repeal 
of the Union (loud cheers.) He, for one, saw no | 
prospect of relief withont a Repeal, and even if he, 
saw a prospect of substantial advantages being con- 
ferred on his country—even if he saw a certainty of 
an extension of the franchise, and of the representa- | 
tion being given, on the condition of postponing the | 
agitation of the question, he would at once refuse, | 
for nothing could induce him to give it up until it) 
was successful, and sounded its own triumph in| 
College green (loud cheers.) He saw, he thought it 
was in the Freeman’s Journal of Tuesday last, a 
letter from an American, then in London, who at- 
tacked him for having entered on a discussion of 
the ‘right of search’ question then pending between 
England and America. He didthim (the Lord May- 
or) great injustice, for he had not said one word on 
the subject. He was free to declare his opinion, as 
he had already done before, of slavery and its hor- 
rors, and therefore he valued the American sympa- 
thy thus given the more highly. He was ready to 
declare that no man of any color, caste, or creed, | 
should be a slave; and while he had increased in 
affection to America, it did not diminish his dislike 
of slavery wherever it existed (loud cheers.) He 
valued their sympathy, because they all knew he 
was a decide! enemy of slavery in every quarter of 
the globe; and with regard to the question of the 
right of search, he was convinced it was one which | 
would have been easily Settled (hear, hear.) The | 
Americans unquestionably had a right to resist any | 
search made on their own ships, but they had no | 
right to make or suffer that flag to be made the cloak | 
for a committal of piracy on the high seas, or to 
carry on a traffic in the odious system of slavery 
(hear, hear.) The difficulty existed in distinguish- 
ing between the real and fictitious flag, but he 
thought that if a mixed tribunal, half Americans and 
half British, were formed, they would be amply 
protected under the real American flag, and the 
injured parties entitled to compensation (hear, hear.) 
The Americans had no right to permit piracy, ora 
traffic in slavery to be carried on under their own 
flag; they had no right to give parties engaged in 
that piracy a fictitions protection, and they don’t 
want to do it; but why, he would ask, were they so 
very stringent in their refusal to allow any meddling 
with vessels sailing under their flag? Oh, England 
ought to read a lesson from the circumstance! In 
the last war, she acted with the most atrocious bar- 
barity towards the American vessels. She trampled 








—insisted on the right of British subjects to go on 
board American vessels, and act as they thought 
proper. England was then in the insolence of her 
power—she committed the grossest outrages on the 
tights of the American people; those outrages irri- 
tated and provoked them in the highest degree, and 
that irritation continued to the present hour (loud 
cries of hear, hear.) Oh! England ought to recol- 
lect that while she had the power—that while it was 
safe to insult, she did so; but a day of retribution 
may come (cheers.) She who insulted America in 
the plenitude of her power—in the zenith of her 
prosperity—is now willing, and not only willing, but 
unploring of America not to have recourse to hos- 
tilities—nay, she is sending one of her millionares 
to beg and entreat them not to push their undonbted 
right of self-protection farther than is absolutely 
necessary (cheers and laughter.) The insolence of 
toryism was frightful to contemplate, and he, for 
one, should most heartily wish to see it checked 
‘loud cries of hear, hear.) The rule with the tories 
of England was, that as long as they could opprese, 
to continue to do so, but to shrink from it when they 
find it cannot be done with safety (hear.) That was 





‘similar opinions, and Lord Brow Lan 4 Wy 
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C7 The writer of the folle Wing is on 
philanthropists of Ireland. 
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From the Dublin Morning Registe; 
American Slavery, 
To the Friends of Human Freedom : 


As the. pebble, thrown in the lake, canses ly shew, § 
ence to be felt from the centre to the ext i side the | 
its waters, so do our exertions create cirelp ] must not 
cle, widening as the agitation continy ré To 
this way, mind after mind is drawn iny - 

our minds, strengthening our ranks—thy ' nd may be 
newed and ever-growing confidence to oy, frp corn Taws— 
and filling the hearts of our enewies or on, ‘right of sei 
nents with terror and alarm. As in the gj. Chartist m 


world, ‘t is necessary to cause frequent ag 
the waters of the lake to prevent their) 
stagnant, and thereby engendering plagne 
tilence and, consequent feath to all jiy) 
around its borders, so, in the moral world, 
ful, if we would preserve our principles pu, 
our hearts ever open to the claims of the en 
or the oppressed among our brethien of the 
family, that we shall, by constant actiy 
any stagnation of our feelings on the nobje 
livening subject of human freedom and huog 
lightenment. Every little exertion that each 
makes in apy good cause, with honest purine the reins of 
heart, brings a blessing with it, which jig nd first, the 
some kindred soil where the germ of |y» : 
springs up, and soon produces fruit—so thy 
enabled to say, ‘Courage, my friends!” fej g 
field is being brought under cultivation, the aye 
of Jukewarmness is giving place to the yer 
beauty of light and love, the results of coy, 
and untiring individual action—so that we my, 
sonably hope that the mind of Ireland wig 
distant day, be a united mind in seeking 
asunder the chains of slavery, wherever they 
fetter the limbs ofa brother. T have been | 
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tion I had, a few days ago, with some friends 
subject of American slavery. I heard foo 
them, with feelings of delight, that be was his 
company with an American gentleman, the song 
slave-owner, now on a visit in this country: sm 
of our young countrymen were of the | 
they gave the American: so plainly to 
their feelings of detestation of slavery, th 
himself obliged to condeimn the practice 
though he disapproved of the doings of abolition 
yet, he stated it as his belief, that slavery woud 
be in existence in America in five years hence, 
Is it not a zlorious thing to see these plunl 
of their brethren brought to the bar of eter: 
tice, as soon as they land on Erin’s shores? 
hold them withering under the contempto 
who feel that there is degradation in the cw 
with these haughty ‘ soul-drivers 2? (the appro 
name given-to American men-stealers by ther 
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tins.) May this noble feeling increase am and that, if 
may the question, ‘Are you a slave-owner, Md he pawerti 
abettor of the vile system of slavery ?’ be put s 
ery American, as soon as he Jands in Ire! 
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reply. The man who claims ownership in hth 

ther—who makes a chattel—a thing of were of slavery } 
—of human beings, in truth and in fact male has escaped 
impious and most daring attempt to pluce shact ¢ sign manu 
on the spirit of the Almighty, which is ensint gold and sil: 
his victim. Our heavenly Father has ¢ effect j 
make our bodies a temple for his holy spirit oi ect 1m sea 
in. The mere desperado, who endeavors toile of every mma 
temple, is an object of our pity : I have not log able birthrig 
to express the degradation and deep criminal ok, for insta 


the educated man who is guilty of this lunpie 
such a man there is no excuse—no hope of jm 
but in sincere repentance and amendment 
with restitution to those whom he has wronget. 

Irishmen, be in earnest in your abliorrence a# 
very: bear in mind that, in the maintenance 
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high principle on this question, you are eer took up his 
your own minds, and Jaying the best foundatos nell sign it in 
which to build your liberties, civil and 1 iament f 
To my valued co-workers, the membe Prerae 
Hibernian Anti-Slavery Societies over our % *# Lond May 
say again, ‘Courage, my friends,’ our labors art ¢ your pro s| 
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I am, your sincere friend, ' 

JAMES HAUGHTOM 

34, Eccles-street, Dublin, 
8th February, 1842. 





The Affair of the Creole. 
Howse or Lorps, Monday, Feb 


Lord Brougham, pursuant to notice, brow" 
der the consideration of their Jordships, the 
the Creole, by moving for copies of any core? 
ence upon the subject. He had, he ss! 1, cons 
ed the subject since he had first named the 
in that House, and the result of the con 


was a confirmation of the opinion he h ahs: bearer of i 
given. He was of opinion, that even !' ca days 

purposes of good neighborhood, there ought , ae: 
law amongst nations, giving the power! : neh 


surrendering criminals seeking refuge alter cam Cause of th 






nation in other countries. There was, ho* ‘are his cox 
such Jaw in existence, and no power, 00 1"? Color, of , 
this country, to comply with any such cee’ n.) Wail 

The Earl of Aberdeen said that some ©" itan pec % 
cations had taken place upon this subjec People 


government of America, but he hoped #20" 
would not press for them, if he informee "" 
course which the government inteaded t°" 
After receiving all the legal assistance they 
ed requisite, the government was satish? 


in custody. 
out for their liberation, unless | 
there was any colonial law under whic! 
be brought to trial. He was not, h pwerer, 
the existence of any such law. 
Lord Deniman said he believed that the * ws 
Westminster Hall were unanimous thet - a 
England furnished no means of deliver a 
rsons who had escaped in the Creole. 
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rangement. 

Lord Campbell said he should 
on the subject, but that an opinio 
buted to him contrary to that just ¢ 
Lord Chief Justice, which opinion ” ica 
given. He was of opinion that the Aw pu 
ernment had no power to demand ere 
should be given up, and that, if such sipal at 
made, there was no power by the municips 
6 oF to comply with it. sell 
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and Lord Abinger. . 
Lord Brougham then withdre 
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a a and Important Letter from 
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them with our reports.” I have been thus lengthy om 
this branch of Irish anti slavery action, because I 
think it is important theu should be in possession of 
the continued sympathy which exists towards you 
and your cause. 

Thanks for thy excellent comments on the extenor- 
dinary paragraph in Charles E. Lester's book. What! 
that such sentiments as these should come from the 
American ubolitionist ! 
‘Tf know the dreadful meaning of these words ; but I 
would svoner see the children of my love bornto the 
heritage of southern slavery, than to see them subjected 
to the blighting bondage of the posr English opera- 
live's life” 


lips or fall from the pen of sa 


Yes—I read but this one passage, ond 
threw down the book, exe laiming, * The man who 
To that epin- 
Tse sentiment, if a true one, 


wrote this cannot be an abolitionist.’ 
iow T must hold still 


appears to me to cut at the root of our great principle i 
- P ‘ . ' 
ofaction No wonder that every slave! er of the 


What! 


that one calling himselfan American abolitionist—one 


South should seize it asa special ¢ windiall 


who came over tothe great gathering in London to 
assert the inalienable birthright of every man fo free- 
dom, should go home with the language on his lips, 
that he had seen states less tolerable than slavery. f, 
fur one, thoronghly disclaim all unity with sach sen- 
timent. And while the thovght crosses my mind, ft 
wish, my friend,that Americans would hold faster their 
republiean notions, and not be so ready to give ‘my 
Lord’ his titles, the moment you fancy you find out 
ome. 
I his 


We expect Americans to show forth their con- 


he is a sprig of aristocracy. does not become 
you. 
tewpt of titles, and such flimsy stuff when amongst us. 
But has Charles Edward Lester, in reflecting on the 
‘worse condition’ of the Fnglish artisan than the 
American slace, (shame on the comparison !) queried 
On this 
point, let me quote the following extract from a letter 
I have received trom my “iend John Murray, of Glas- 
‘When Sir Robert 
al expenditure for intoxicating drinks and tobaceo, 


how mach of our misery is self-inflicted ? 


gow. Peel looks into our nation- 
can he belive the nation is in such a starving state as 
it is su‘a to be ing when we imported from Sth of Jan- 
vary, 1840, to Sth Junuary, 1541, forty millions of 
bushels of grain, and destroyed in ihese poisonous 
drinks fifty-Qco millions of bushels—a smiflion (') ox- 
Ly, per week,—twelve millions more than we im- 
ported ; and yet we drink it, rather tham eat it!’ 

lt is idle to conceal it, that mach of our misery ts 


self-imposed. The dreadful, self-inflietod curse of 





drunkenness is the form of slavery under which En- | 
glishmen groan. It is more galling than even south- | 
ern bondage ; but then, it is self-imposed, and there is 
the gulf over which the comparison cagnot pass. 


But let me not be misunderstood. Tabhor the Corn 


Laws. I look om them as standing between the Cre- 
I feel the Anti-Corn Law 


question to be the leading home philanthropic subject 


ator and his gifis to man. 


ofthe day. Lthink it well becomes the cham pion of 


universal treedom—our and your loved George 
Thompson—to be engaged, untiringly, and almost 


superhumanly, (as regards the extent of his labors,) 
in this great question; but Jet us never forget to take 
temperance in our right hand, aud remind the peo- 
ple that neither cheap bread nor universal saffrage 
will ever make them other than more miserable, so 
long as they groan. as tens of thousands of them do 
when they have the means to indulge in it, in the 
self-inflicted curse of drunkenness. My creed is this | 
—free trade all the world over Providence hes de-t 
creed that some of his gifts shall come to perfection 
in one part of the world—some in another. Itsurely 
would be madness for the Laplanders to attempt to 
raise grapes, or the Italians, furs; let them exchange 











their commodities, and they husband their strength 
aud their resources. 

[ ubserve you have had Lord Morpeth amongst you 
—(apropos, thanks for that excellent allusion in the 
Liberator, to the sprig of French nobility, the Prince 
de Joinville,) and that you are much pleased with 
him. LT trust he will bring back higher and more un- 


wavering views of abolition, and of peace, than ke 





took with him ; for T cannot forget that it was a whig 
‘ ’ ° 
ministry that imposed the heavy debt of twenty mil- | 


lions on us foost unjustly, as the price of West India| 
“ | 
negro freedom; and the more I reflect on that act,.| 


protested against as it was by a large body of delw | 
gates—the more I regard it as a most pernicious pre-| 


cedent. 1 cannot forget, either, that be (Lord M.) was | 
a member of the Government who opposed the ma- 
jority of three, which declared the apprenticeship | 
abolished—that it was the Inte Government, too, that 
commenced that atrocity of atrocities, the Chinese | 
war—that opposed the abolition of capital punish- | 


ments—that could bring forward no thorough meas- 
Let me not) 

. . ; 
be too severe, but Ef must be just. IT greatly adniire | 


ure for the repeal of the Corn Laws! 


Lord Morpeth’'s private character, but from many of} 
the acts of the ministry of whieh he formed a peer, | 
better though it was than a tory government, 1 must 
widely dissent. 

We are just over the bustle of a contested election, 
but we hear of no drunkeuness, Lord Morpeth was 
the popular candidate, and the unsuccessful one—for 
the tory influence is very strong here. Had he been 
a more thorough-going reformer, he would probably, 
elected. I 


struck with a passage in a letter of a friend of mine, 


however, have been have been much 
who, in lamenting over the defection of an influentia! 
gentleman in his neighborhood, who was often on the 
right side, says—‘ht isa great pity that such a man 
should be so grievously trammelled by expediency. 
His talents and force of character would give him im- 
mense influence for good, as they do now for evil; 
for [think a man that is half right, yet very positive 
on all subjects, and always on all subjects ready for 
compromise, is about as mischievous as one that is 
altogether wrong” [think there is much in this pas- 
sage worthy of our serious consideration and adoption, 
I was glad to see the following, too, in the same let- 
ter—’ Never was Iso convinced of the vital impor 
tance of the Peace principle to the symmetry of the 
Yes! the principles of Peace, 
If I cannot touch 


christian character.’ 
of non-resistanee, are spreading. 
that interesting subject farther in this letter, I gladly 
record my conviction of its onward progress in many 
minds. 

The ‘right of search’ question! Surely, your gov- 
ernment is all wrong on this. What a misery itis to 
have a country, like America, represented by a slave- 
What can 
Where is-the 


holder and a ‘ reputed slave breeder!’ 
such a man know of national honor? 
difference between breeding slaves, and selling them 
Is 


it to be expected that the individual who practices 


to the far South, and bringing them from Afvica ? 


and upholds the latter, willbe very nice about nation- 
al honor when slavery 1s concerned? No. I, for one, 
look with sorrow, but with no surprise atsuch a man 
covering te pirate and the foreign siave trader with 
the American flag The employments of the two par- 
ties are kindred; but I marvel mnch that the ‘all men 
are born equal’ declarationists can submit to such pro- 
stitution of their flag. Nothing but the presence of a 
widely extended pro-slavery 

it to be tolerated amongst them. 


feeling would allow 
We have read with much interest the case of the 
Creole, and have memorialized Lord Aberdeen, that 
the nineteen mutineers, as they are generally styled, 
shall be treated in every respect as if they were of the 
Most cordially do I thank Lord 
Morpeth for his enlightened views on this subject, as 
reported in the New-York Herald. .Doubilesa, these 
men will be set free. But what a terrible blow sach 


aristocratic color. 


occurrences us this must give to the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tio of the South! They must make it totter to its 
very centre. 

The Chinese War (‘) gocs on, increasing in’ bar- 
barity—in wickedness. The poor ‘Orientals’ have 
no chance against christian Britain in the trade of 
war. They, poor people, hed so far got hold of a bad 
sysiem, as to collect together a great quantity of can- 
nons and warlike stores, but they knew not how to 
use them. The capture of Amoy, with its 500 piece- 


<= a 
lish soldier, abundantly proves it. The conquest of 
4 portion of China is aow talked of—(it would not be 
admitted at first)—but there is such a thing as nation- 
al retribution, and Britain may well trewble at the 
thought. «Ten righteous would have saved a city 
once.” Fngland will yet, £ believe, want all her 
‘righteous’ to avert the divine judgments fur her mul- 
tiplied deeds of wrong! How melaneholty is the 
comparison! Christian England fimous for the art 
of war—heathen China for the cultivation of peace ! 
The Royut Christening! What britigs that on the 
lit? Simply this. The rousing thoughts, that while 
thousands and tens of thousands were lavished in use- 
less and puefligate expenditire, tie people are starv- 
ing in masses; that while the b anquet tables groaned 
beneath the weight of two millions sterling worth of 


plute-—while every expense that luxury could sugzest 
was incurred, to receive, (ia 4 manner worthy of Eng- 
land /) the sovereign of Prussia, the man who, recre- 








antof his auble father’s example, bas renewed the 
system of capital punisiment, and lately commanded | 
thata fellow-oreature should be broken on the wheel! | 
—there were tens of thousands in the lowest state of | 
Jestitation, both mentally and physically, through the 
lavished misappropriation of the nation’s wealth. 
Affeciionately farewell, 


RICHARD ALLEN. 








Good News from England and Ireland! | 

By the arrival of the steaner Unicorn at this port,| 
we have received a large number of English and rish | 
newspapers from our attentive friends on that side of) 
the Athintic—in all of which we find matter deeply | 
interesting to us, and intimately connected with the! 
anti-slavery enterprise. A most interesting letter from 
our friend Ricuarp Actes, of Dublin, may be found 
in the preceding columns. It is perfectly character- 
istic of his pure spirit, his warm heart, his enlarged 
philanthropy. Some paragraphs contained in it we 
have been obliged to defer till our next number. 

We are animated and strengthened to learn, that 
the Repea.ers in Ireland, with Dastesr, O'Connece 
at their head, are determined to give no quarter to 
American slavery, or any of its abettors; and that 
they are not to be bribed into silence, by any dona- 
tions that may be sent ever to them from this side of 
the water. We wait to see whether the Boston Pilot 
or the Catholic Diary will be fair and hanest enough 
to convey this inteldigence to their readers. But they 
are base and servile in spirit, and will do allthat they 
can to injure the anti-slavery movement here, (for 
base and selfish purposes,) that is so justly dear tothe 
hearts of Daniel O'Connell and Father Mathew, 

By an oversight, we are unable to present to our 
readers, to-day, the Letter of John O'Connell, (to 
which reference is made hy Richard Allen,) on the | 
subject of American slavery. 





Its tone is strong and | 
of | 


lie says that the Repeal Associ- | 


uncompromising against the ‘hideous system’ 
American slavery. 
ation is preparing a report on this subject, which ¢ shall | 
be immediately printed, and given the widest cireula: | 
tion in our power among our countrymen, both at | 
home and abroad!’ This is nably consistent. What} 
will the Pilot say to this ? 

It will be seen, by a sketch of a debate that has | 
taken place in the House of Lords, that the British | 
| 


Government will not surrender the self-emancipated 

Deo! Now tet Jobn; 
Tyler and Daniel Webster call upon the North to go 
to war with England to protect the hellish slave trade | 
-~if they dare! 


fieemen of the Creole. Laus 





The SJrish Address. 
Wasuinetox, March 11, 1842. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 
Dear Sin—The great Irish Address is creating a 


sensation among what is called the political Irish, and | 
the most strenuous efforts are being made to keep the | 
Address from the minds of the Trish peaple in this 
country, either by suppression, or by pre-occupying | 
One of ; 


the expedients for the latter purpose is to charge the | 


them with a furious prejudice on the subject. 


whole affair with fraud, first by denying positively | 
that O'Connell signed it at all; and then by declaring 
that itis impossible Father Mathew should have sign- | 
ed it, beeause his sacerdotal vows utterly forbid his) 
interfering with any political affair whatever! I, 
think it would be well to fortify the proofs of the au-! 


thenticity of the document as far as may be. 
Yours, OBSERVER. | 

REMARKS. 
A denial that the Emerald Isle floats above cnet 
would be just as veracious as the assertion, that the | 
Irish Address is not a genuine production! The peo-, 
ple of this country shall yet have abundant opportu- | 
nities to be satisfied on this point! Even Bishop, 
Hughes, the Catholic prelate of New-York, has the! 
folly and assurance to declare, (through the columns | 
of the Courier and Enuirer,) that it is his * decided | 
impression ' that the Address ‘is not authentic’! ‘| 
But, shonld it prove to be genuine, he pronounces | 
it to be ‘ the duty of every naturalized Irishman to re-| 
sist and repudiate the Address with indignation’ !!| 
That recreant Bishop shall hear a voice from Ireland, 
in reply to this insult, that shail mahe him cower for | 


shame ! 

In regard to the *sacerdotal vows’ of Father Ma. | 
© 

thew, we have only to say, that appended to the Ad-| 


dress, besides his own name, are the signatures of | 
Richard | 


Alien*communicates to us the following extract of a 


Catholie bishops, clergymen and priests. 


letter from ‘a bumble individual’ who procured a 


Harotp’s Cross, Oct. 27, 1841.) 
Near Dublin. 

‘Sin:—Herewith you have a sheet signed by &7 
persons, 22 of wiiom are Roman Catholic clergymen ; 
and of these clergymen, 7 are Parish Priests The 
13th name (3d column) is the signature of the Rev. A. 
O'Connell, P. P. of St. Michel's and St. John’s in 
this city. The 15th signature (2d column,) is that of 
the Rev. Robeg Forster, P. P. of Roman in France, 
Diocese of Evereaux, in Normandy. ‘The eighth sig- 
nature (ist colusnn) is that of our own celebrated 
abolitionist, Dr. Madden. I feel much pleasure in re- 
flecting that, with the present sheet, L have handed 
in (amongst others) signatures of one Catholic Bishop, 
and of 72 Catholic priesis, and have only to add, that 
the greatest willingness to sign was exlibited, as 
soon as they were told the purport of the address. 

1 remain, Sir, &e.’ 


very small portion of the signatures ; 


Mark! 
lic clergymen obtained on one sheet by one individ- 
val alone—and he a very humble individual. How 
many, then, are probably embraced among the sixty 
thousand names that are appended to the Address ? 


The names of twenty-eight Roman Catho- | 


Liow obdurate must be the hearts, how impudent 
the countenanees of those who, having Irish blood 
flowing in their veins, pretend to doubt the auzhentic- 
ity of the Irish Address ! 
peal docs that Address contain, which is not in the! 


. ° | 
highest degree creditable to the head and heart, the, 





What sentiment, what ap-| 


| philanthropy and catholicism, the patriotism and re- 
ligion of every man whose name is attached to it ?— 
If it be a forgery, it is open to every body's inspection. 
Why do not the editors of the Pilot and Diary (who 
are doubtless familiar with the autographs of Daniel 
O'Connell avd Theobald Mathew) call at 25 Cornhill, 
where the Address is kept, and expose the fraud, if it 
be one: Ah! these servile instrnments of southern | 
slave-drivers have no doubt of its genuineness—not 
they! That doubt is not raised here,—the very spot 
to detect the “forgery,—but in a distant part of the 
country. Let this suffice. 





To Correspoxpests. Several communications, 
intended fur our present number, are again unavoida- 
bly deferred. z . 

*D. M.’ has made a rejoinder tu the communication 
of *W." respecting the recent Liberty Convention in 
this city. On the one part is affirmation, on the other 
denial—but the pointsare of too trivial a character to 
justify a wordy and personal ‘warfare in our columns. 





Bostos Pitot. Another article from the Pilot, 
written in the most malignant spirit of American pro- 
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of a report, and to distribute 


of vannon, &e. &c., without the loss of a single Eng- 
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Tribute to the Mcmory of 
Ata large and respectable meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, (without distivction of eompiexion,) 


convened pursuant to public notice, for the purpose of} 


expressing their condolence with the fumily of the 
late Mr. SJawes Fortex, Sen; also the’ irreparable 
loss sustained by the ity m the d of the 
venerable and deeply regretted fellow-citizen, held 
on Monday afternoon, Mareb 7, 1842, at the Ist Pres- 
byterian Church in 7th street—the meeting was organ- 
ized by ealling the Rev. Stephen Smith to the chair, 
and the appointment of St pl H: Gi ter and 
Isvac I. White, Secretaries. The President stated the 
object of the meeting in a brief, and impressive ad- 
dress, when, on mation, 








Resolved, That a committee of seven he appointed 
to prepare resolutions, expressive of the sense of the 
meeting. 

The following gentlemen were appointed: Daniel 
A. Payne, Heury C. Wright, Charles \¥Y. Gardner, 
Jobo P. Burr, James J. G. Bias, Samuel D. Hastings, 
and Thomas Butler. 

The committee withdrew, and, during their ab- 
sence, several gentlemen addressed the house ina 
feelinggind appropriate manner. The committee re- 
turned, and the following resolutions were uniani 
*‘mously adupted ; ; F 


Whereas, we view with deep regret the demise of 


the late Mr. James Forres, and feeling that in his 
decease the public has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and an honorable patriarch, one who was held 
in the highest estimation—therefore 


Resolved, That we have tver regarded the charac- 


ter of the late Mr. James Forrrn as being that of a 
traly great man—Ist. Beeause of his extraordinay in- 
dustry aad enterprise ia his particular voeation. 2d- 


* Because of the rich example he has left to us, to our 
children, and to our children’s children, in his filial 


and paternal affection towards his widowed mother 


and sister. 3d. Because, notwithstanding the most 


discouraging and crushing obstacles that beset his 


path, he rose to. be a man of extensive intelligence 
and great respectability. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with his re- 
-spected family in the afflictive but-wise dispensation 
of Divine Providence towards them. 


Resolved, That J. J. G. Bias, Stephen Smith, 


Thomas Butler, Samuel D. Hastings, 
Needham be appointed a committe, whose duty it 
shall be to make arrangements for a public meeting, 
when an Enlogium shall be pronounced on the life 
and character of the late James Forten. 

Resolved, That Thomas Butler, John P. Burr and 
Stephen H. Gloucester be « committee to convey a 
copy of these proceedings to the bereaved family. 

On motion of Mr. William Harned, seconded by 
Mr. John P. Burr, a 

Resolved, That the Rev. William Douglass be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of his address, delivered on 
the funeral occasion of our beloved fellow citizen. 

Resolyed, That a copy of these proceedings be sent 
to all the diferent papers in the city for publication, 
and to New-York and Boston for the same purpose. 

STEPHEN SMITH, Pres. 

Srernen H. Grovcesren, 


Isaac I. Waiter, Secretaries. 





Grace Douglas. 
Puitapetrmia, March 11, 1842. 
My 
This dear child ofGod has gone to her rest in heav- 
She died March 9th. 
her funeral. As you know, she belonged to that class 


Brotuer: 


en. I have just returned from 
umong us, whose complexion identifies them with the 
slaves, and, of course, subjected her to the scorn and 
hatred of the oppressor. A dark skin is, in this na- 
tion, associated with slaves; a while, with slavehold- 
ers. The heart of Grace Douglas has been wrung 
with anguish by the reproach cast upon her by Church 
But she 
has gone to where this cruel and fiendish prejudice 


and State, because of the color of her skin. 
can never more affect her. Indeed, so deeply was 
her heart imbued with the spirit of her Master, that 
she had learned tu fecl more for those who despised 


Surin Herebe. 1 


and James 


The steamer Unicorn arrived at this port dn Friday 
last, bringing the joyful intelligence of the safety of 
the Caledénia—the latter vessel having been com. 
pelled, through stress of weuther, to return to Liver- 
pool in a disabled state. The Acadia took her place 
with a delay of only aday and a half! On arriving 
at Halifix, she exchanged passengers with the Uni- 
eorn, and returned to Liverpool. Jt is impossible to 
describe the thrilling sensations that were excited in 
this commanity as the tidings spread that the Caledo- 
nia was safo—for it was very generally supposed that 
she had met the fate of tje President. 


The mail bronght by the steam ship Unicorn, was 
the largest that ever arrived in the United States. The 
number of letters was about 40,000, and there were 40 
bags of new spa pers. The postage on the letters for 
New-York amounted to about $3,300 ; Philadelphia 
oo Baltimore $200 ; Albany (city and distribution) 

300. 


The steamer Britannia arrived at Liverpool from 
Halifax Feb. 15th, after a passage of a little more than 
eleven days. 


Lord Ashburton sailed from England for New-York, 
about Feb. 15th, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and heir 
apparent to the Throne, was christened in St George's 
chapel, Windsor, on the 28th January, with great 
pomp and splendor. 


Corn Laws !—Triumph of the Ministry.—Sir Rob- 
ert Peel's policy with reterence to the corn law ques- 
tion, has been favorabiy received by the House of 
Commons by a clear majority. of 123. 


France has refused to join the alliance against the 
slave trade. 


There aré later accounts from China, confirming 
and giving the particulars of the re-capture of Chu- 
san, and’ the capture of Ningpo, by the: British for- 
ces. 


.Lord:Morpeth (now in gi: country) ‘has lost his 
election for Parliament inthe city of Dublin, having 
received 3435 votes, while his Tory opponent, W. H. 
Gregory, receive 3. Gregory's majority 390. 

A terrible gale was experienced’ in England and 
the neighboring. waters on the evening of January 
26th. Accounts had reached Lloyd's of the loss of 
23 vessels on that dreadful night, besides which it was 
feared that others had. foundered. Many lives were 
lost. Damage was done to vessels in Waterford (Ire- 
land) harbor to the amount of £12,000, 


The celebrated Count Pozzo di Borgo died lately at 
Paris, inthe 73th year of his age. i 


The petition against the corn laws from Preston, 
has received nearly 17,000 signatures, and the memo- 
rial.to the Queen fram the female inhabitants has ap- 
pended to it 9600. 


The Leeds township petition, for the repeal of the 
corn laws, received, in litthe more than a week, up- 
wards of 43,900 signatures, and the petition from the 
female inhabitants nearly 24,000. 


The British Parliament was. opened: on the 3d ult., 
by. her Majesty the Queen in person, 


Return of the Caledonia to Liverpool. 

The steamer Caledonia, which left Liverpool Feb. 
4th for Halifax and Boston, was disabled in a tremen- 
dous gale on the 10th, about 1360 miles from Liver- 
pool, in consequence of which, she found it necessary 
to put back. She first touched at Cork, and thence 
proceeded to Liverpool, where. she arrived on the 
17th. 


Extract from the letter of a passenger.on beard the 
Caledonia steamer, dated off Cork, loth February :— 
*She had a fair wind, and ‘walked the water’ ad- 





mirably for the three first days; but on the 7th, the | 
wind chopped round, and blew very. hard from the | 
westward. 

On the 8th, the storm increased ; continued on the 
Mh, and raised to such a tremendous. pitch on the 
10th, that the fore starboard, bulwarks and ice-house 
were carries away, the fore eabin filled with water, 
the passengers washed ouit—the bedding saturated— 
and the rudder sprung! Part of the after balwarks, 
and the iren rail. on the taffrail.were twisted off—the 
wheel-ho@se damaged, aud the larboard paddle box 
partially steve ip. 

In this dilemma, the ship. was. navigated by. her 
sails, while they tried to secure the rudder with 
chains and bolts. ‘The storm raged with fearful vio- 
lence on the Tivh, and at six o'clock on the evening 
of that day, the captain and officers decided upon re- 
| turning and putting into Cork for repairse-the rudder 
being completely twisted and useless, andthe sea run- 





her for the complexion which her Heavenly Father 
saw fit to give her, than for herself. 

She was identified with the American slave, not 
merely by her complexion, but by her sympathies — 
She has long been in the slave's stead: their sorrows 
were her sorrows, their tears were her tears, their 
stripes were hers. Seldom have [known any who 
felt for those in bonds as bound with them, more entire- 
ly than Grace Douglas. She felt that God was with 
Ofien have 
I heard her earnestly pray God to pity and forgive 


the slaves, and against their oppressors. 


those who had pierced her heart with anguish by cold 
neglect, on account of ber complexion, and that he 
would save this guilty nation from a baptism of blood. 

[ have never met aninstance of a more childlike, 
That 


God was her ever-present, ever loving Father, and 


practical trust in God, than in Grace Douglas 


that she was His own beloved child, were practical 
truths with her She leaned on His arm—she put her 
hand in His hand, to be led by him, as a father leads 
She foliowed afier Him | 
asa dear child, walking in love. 


his little one by the hand. 
She dwelt in God, | 
and God in her; and so lived that all who knew her, 
took knowledge that she bad been with Jesus. In 
every event, she saw her Fathers hand—unmoved 
and undisnayed amid the commotions of the world, 
because she felt that she was hid im the pavilion of 
She did not 
die to go to heaven; she died, and carried her heaven 


her Father's love. She lived in heaven. 


with her. Her Father's love beamed upon her in all 


she saw and heard. She did, indeed, find rest in 
Jesus. 
Her heart has been with you ever since you first 


She 
To 


raised the standard of immediate emancipation. 
has watebed your course with an anxious heart. 
the last, she loved the cause of Anti-Slavery. 
To the bereaved family we would say, weep not 
for her. 
The estimation in which she was held was seen in 


Your temporary. loss is her eternal gain. 


the long procession of all colors and conditions, that 
fullowed her body to its last resting place on earth. 


H. C. WRIGHT. 


"(The deeease of this most estimable woman and 
truly beloved friend, succeeding as*it does alinost in 
stantaneously that of the good and venerable James 
Fortes, opens a fountain of feeling within us, well- 
ing up to a strong overflow. We shall ever remem- 
ber her with feelings of respect, admiration and grati- 
tude. She was among our earliest and best friends in 
the anti-slavery struggle.—Ep. Lis.] 





Free Saffrage. 

At a meeting of the Execative Committee of the 
Rhode Island State Anti-Slavery Society, holden at 
the Anti-Slavery Office in Providence, Mare 7, the 
following resolutions were passed, viz : 

Whereas, the Rhode Island State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, at its last meeting, took decided action against 
the word ‘white’ in the * People’s Constitution’ so 
called ; therefore— ad 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Executive 
Committee, the Constitution framed by the * Land- 
holders’ Convention’ so called, is equally objcctiona- 
ble, because containing the same obnoxious feature, 
and ought to receive the decided oppusition of every 
friend of human rights. 

Resolyed, That in the view of this Committee, we 
hold it to be the duty of all friends of the colored race, 
who consider it their right or duty to vote, to put in 
their suffrages against the * Landholders’ Constitution,’ 
during the 2)st, 22d, and 23d days of March. 

Resolved, That we recommend the abolitionists 
throughout the State to be firm and decided in their 
action against this and every other constitution which 
disfranchises the colored man—to yield to no com- 
promise—to demand nothing less than equal and exact 
justize for man, regardless of the color of his skin. 

By order, 
WILLIAM APLIN, See’ry. 








slavery, may be seen in the Refuge of Oppression. 


ning very high.” 


The Stockholm papers state that a dreadful confla- 
gration occurred. at Drontheim, in Norway, at the 


begianing of last month, by which 500 nouses were | 


destroyed. The town is principally built of wood. 

The Orleannais states that a melancholy accident 
happened last week at Tivernon, near Pithiviers. At 
the closing of the village school:in. the afternoon, the 
children ran out to slide on-a pool close at hand, but 
the ice broke under their weight ; the water was deep, 
and nineteen were drowned. 


A spontaneous combustion of coal: took place on 
board H, M. Steamer Ayon, while on her way from 
Cork and Liverpoo! to Portsmouth, with a large num- 
ber of volunteers for the navy on.odoard ; and it was 
only by the most arduous and incessant exertions for 
six hours and a half that the ship was saved. 





Tur Carepossa.—The excitement when the 
steam-ship Unieorn was. telegraphed, exceeded any 
thing we have witnessed for a loug time. State street 
was crowded with people earnestly discussing the 
probabilities of the cause of ihe non-urrival of the Cal- 
edonia, and the sudden re-appearance of ‘the Unicorn, 
which, it was supposed, was on her way to Liverpool. 
The Hingham steamboat General Lincoln, went down 
the harbor, crowded with passengers, who were im- 
patient to learn the news, and she met the Unicorn, 
about seven miles from the city, when-she put about 
and came up in company with her. When the Uni- 
corn came within hailing distance of the wharfat Eust 
Boston, every. one called out, * Is-the Caledonia safe ?’ 
Capt. Douglass answered, at the top of his voice, yes! 
yes! Then such a shouting! Three times. three 
cheers were given by the multitude on the wharf, and 
then three times three more, which were answered by 
the people on board the Unicorn. No one thought to 
inquire whether the Unicorn brought any other news 
than that respecting the Caledonia. There might 
have been a revolution in England or France, or Chi- 
na might have been taken—nobody would have cared 
a farthing about it. 
fate of the Caledonia.— Transcript. 





From Sours America —H. B. M: sehr. Hornet, 
at Jamaica from Chagree, brings accounts of a great 
battle between the Bolivians under Gen. Bolivian, 


All interest was absorbed in the | 


and the Peruvians under Gen. Gamarra, which was- 


won by the former. 

The battle, it is said, lasted oply 30 minutes, yet 
there were killed, end wounded, or taken prisoners, 
of the Peruvians, about 3000 men, out of an army of 
4000; while the-loss of the Bolivians, in killed and 
wounded, was only 150. The Bolivian force amount- 
ed to 7000 men. During the action, the President of 
Peru, Gen. Gamarra, was shot. 

Gen. Gamarra, our readers may remember, had pro- 
ceeded to Bolivia to suppress a movement there in fa- 
vor of Gen, Santa Cruz. 





From the N. O. Bee, Feb. 21. 
Terrific Steamboat Explosion.und loss of Life.—The 


steam tow-boat Mohican, captain Heaton, on Saturday 
evening last, the 19th Feb. inst , whilst engaged, with 
the tow-boat Star, in towing the British ship Ed. 
Thorn, (inward bound,) across the Bar, burst all her 
boilers, by which, we regret to add, that from twelve 
to fourteen lives were lost, amongst whom are the two 
engineers, two firemen and three deck hands. Lieut. 
Bekup, one of the Revenue officers at the Balize, was 
blown from the boat on board the Star, and was killed 
on the spot. ‘The mate of the Ed Thorn was killed 
by the explosion, and the captain is dangerously 
wounded. ‘The latter, and captain. Heaton, who is 
likewise badly hurt, were brouglit to the city vester- 
day on board of the Star, and medical aid was imme- 
diately procured to render them @very possible as- 
sistance. 

The Mohican caught fire immediately after the ex- 
plosion, and was.entirely consumed. The deficiency 
of water in the boilers is said to have been the origin 
of this afflicting accident. 





Slave Trade —By the Louisa, from Havana, we 
Jearn that the authorities of Cuba had adopted the 
strictest measures to prevent any further importation 
of slaves from Africa; a late arrival of negroes had 
been seized, and a similar fate awaits any subsequent 
landing—the despatch of vessels for Africa is effectu- 
ally stopped, and the suppression of this illegal and 
inhuman traffic may therefore be considered as final. 
Most of the planters aided in obtaining this result, 
deeming it for their interest. Tt is thought that more 


care will be taken of the slaves! The product of 
Cuba is now at ita maximum, and will soon decrease, 
as the slaves do not live long.—Phil. N. Am, 
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_ Mr. Philip H. Nicklin, well kitowa as ‘an ekten- 
sive publisher and bookseller of this city, died this 
morning very suddenly, atthe drug store of Mr. Mel- 
lor, at the corner of Walnut and Fourth streets, Mr. 
Nicklin was passing in the vicinity of the store, and 
feeling indisposed, stopt in, where, in a short time af- 
terwards, he expired, Mr. N. was somewhat advanced 
in years, and has been long well known and Tespected 


by our citizens.— Phila. Gaz. 

Great Mecting of the People—A meeting of the 
friends of the present system of Public Schools in this 
citys is . be held to-morrow afternoon in the Park. 

Phe call is signed by about twenty thousand adalt 
citizens, 


A demonstrati y i 
never before known in this city o . Pape” Pr. 


The nomination of John L. Grah 
of New-York, was confirmed by py tegen, — xd 


day. 


Painful Development.—We learn that Mr. Todd 
the Senator from the Mathews District, in the Virgin- 
ia Senate, has heen detected in forgeries toa large 
amonnt.— Petersburgh (Va) Intell. March 5. 


LL. R. Lawrence alias John Smith, bas been arrested 
and confined in jail under a penalty of $10,000, at 
Vicksburg, for endeavoring to runoff with three slaves 
two males and one female. According to the Vicks- 
burg Whig, be was about starting for Cincinnati. 


The Washington correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy, says that un anti-slavery meeting was recently 
held in the Garden Valley, East Tennessee, which. 
was addressed by several men of distinction. 


Mr. David Dorranee, well known and esteemed as 
the keeper of the United States Hotel, on Chesnut 
street, died this morning after a lingering ilness.— 
Phila. Gaz, 


Free People of Color.—Tir the Maryland Legislature 
on Tuesday, the Senate rejected the bill from the 
House, respecting the free people of color in that 
State. Tt ineorporated the wishes of the late Sluve- 
holders’ Convention. 


John J. Crittenden has been elected by the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky to supply the vacancy in the Sen- 
ate of the United States occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr. Clay.— National Intelligencer. 


Mrs. Gen. Gaines.—The great case of Mrs. Gaines, 
now before the United States-Court, sitting at Wash- 
ington. involves claims by her on the estate of Daniel 
— amounting to between $50,000,009 and 60,000- 

00. . 


Arrival of the Amistad Captives at Sierra Leone.— 
Accounts have been received at Salem, that the barque 
Gentleman, hence, arrived at Sierra Leone in January, 
having on board the Amistad Africans. 


The Lockport Balance contradicts the report that 
Grogan, of kidnapped memory, is dead; but says he 
was in the village on the Ist inst., in good health, and 
assured the editor he was not dead. 


Ice brought from the Hlinois river to Cincinnati was 
sold on the 29th ult., at auctions at prices ranging from 
$4,25 to 86,25 a ton. 


Yesterday morning, the lilac and rose bushes were 
in leaf, the willows were flaunting their delicate foli- 
age, and the grass-was as green: as if the time of the 
singing of the birds had come. Phila- U. S. Gazette, 
March 7. 


Another Suicide—Mr. Henry Thompson, a young 
man, committed suicide by hanging himself in the 
blacksmith shop of Deacon Lemon, in the towa of 
Groveland, Livingston Co , on Thursday night last.— 
He was the brother.of the young man whe but a few 
we ks.sinee hurried shinself into eternity in the same 
manner, aud very near the same place.—Livingston 
Repub. 


Gen. Cuzlen, minister of war et Brussels, blew out 
his brains on the 15th ult. 





MARRIED—In this city, on the 3d inst. by the 
Rev. John T. Raymond, Mr. John Smith to Miss 
Elizabeth Atis. On-the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. 
Francis N Niles to- Miss Margaret Rose, all of this 
city. 





DIED—In this city, Peb. 28th, Mr. Gabriel Maho- 
ney, aged 40. 

Marci 9th, Rev. George H. Black, aged 423 inthe 
triumph of faith, fully relying on that gospel he had 
preached. 

Marcel: 12th, Sarah Stephens Adams, daughter of 
George and Hannah 8. Adams, aged 1 year and 5 
nionths. 


The funeral of Mr. James Forten, senior, took place 
yesterday afternoon, and proceeded from his residence 
in Lombard street, to St. Thomas's church, of which 
Mr. F. has been long a member. 

The funeral was ove of the largest that has been: 
seen in Philadelpnia for a great length of time. We 
may say to persons at a distance, that Mr. Forten was 
a colored man—a_ native of this city, who had ac- 
quired wealth and respectability among us. And 
those who had known him in his usual life, followed 
him to his grave as a token of their regard fur the ex- 
celleney of his character. He had won the respect 
ofmen of all persuasions, and all shades of complex- 
ion; and they bore testimony to the unvarying probi- 
ty of his conduet in all his- various relations-in life.— 
U. S. Gazette. 





17 The fetter of Mary Grew, containing forty- 
eight dollars from the Philadelphia Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society, was duly received; and copies of the 
Liberator are now sent, as therein directed. The two 
additional copies will be sent (as heretofore) to the 
Female A. 8. Society, 4. Arch St. until otherwise or- 
dered. Ww. 





Abolitionists of Plymyouth County, 
TAKE NOTICE! 

The quarterly meeting of the County Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held at -outh Scitnate on FRIDAY 
NEXT, 25th instant, and not on Thursday, 31st inst. 
as advertised in our last number. 





> Be particular to observe ! 
Essex County Meeting. 
ANOTHER ALTERATION OF THE TIME. 

Notice was given in the last Liberator, that the en- 
suing Quarterly Meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society would be held on Thursday, the 24th 
inst. instead of Wednesday, the 23d, as first adver- 
tised. This was on account of a meeting at Lyon, 
which it was supposed might, in some degree, inter- 
fere. 

Nortick 1s NOW HEREBY GIVEN, that, in consequence 
of the difficulty of procuring a suitable place for the 
meeting on Thursday, it will be held on the day origi 
nally appointed, viz: 

iF? WEDNESDAY, THE 23d INSTANT, 
at the Methodist Meeting- house, in Ipswich. 
WM. BASSETT, 
Prest. of the Essex Co. A. §. Society. 
- Lynn, March 15, 1842, 





ESSEX COUNTY AWAKE! 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Essex County 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the Methodist 
Charch, Ipswich, on WEDNESDAY, March 23d, 
commencing at 9 o'clock, A, M. 

Various important resolutions, relating to the 
Church, the State, the American Union, &c. which 
were laid upon the table for farther discussion at the 
last meeting, will come up for consideration, ‘ 

Several friends from abroad will be present, and it 
is hoped the anti-slavery men and women of ‘old Es- 
sex’ will make a grand rally. 

JAMES D. BLACK, Sec. 
1, 1542. 





Danvers, Mareh 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

The Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society will 
hold its quarterly meeting at South Settuate, on Fri- 
day the 25th of March, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Sever- 
al subjects of thrilling interest demand.our considera- 
tion; and it is boped the members generally, and oth 
ers willattend. A number of the ablest advocates of 
the cause will be present to-assist in the discussions 


of the meeting. 
SAMUEL J. MAY, Pres. 
Wa. T. Brices, See 





BIBLE CONVENTION. 

The undersigned were appointed at a meeting held 
in Chardon-street Chapel, on the 28th of October last, 
a Committee to call a Convention, ta be styled the 
Bitte Conventions ; for the public discussion of the 
credibility and authority of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. We da, th refore, invite all 
persons disposed to take part in this discussion, to 
meet at the soxic Tempce, in Boston, on TueEs- 
Day, the 29th day uf March, 1542, at 1G o'clock, A. M. 

R. WALDO EMERSON, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
EDMUND QUINCY. 
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: From the North American. 
A PRAYER. 
(L. Corinthians, xiii ) 
Father, on my bended knee, 
Hear me ask a boon from thee: 
Give me, if thou wilt, the charm 
Of eloquence, thy truth to arm, 
of That the sinful suul may tremble, 
And the vile no more dissemble ; 
. Touch my lips with sacred fire, 
Such as kindles Heaven's choir 
When cherubim and seraphim 
Swell with saints th’ immortal hymn ; 
Give me strong prophetic sight, 
To read thy mysteries arizht ; 
4 : Faith to make the mountain yield 
Easy path as meadow field 
Grant me, if Thou wilt, all these ; 
Yet not all my heart can ease, 
If thou dost not grant to me, 
1. te Gentle, lowly Charity. 
Without this, they all shall tell 
Like tinkling cymbal, empty bell. 





Had I riches, and a heart 


| 5 All in mercy to impart ; 
Faith to yield my willing breath 
! : In a martyr’s fiery death; 
ve. & Little would they profit me 
“$s ¥ Without gentle Charity. 
: Ht Charity that beareth long, 
1 ; ; : Though I suffer cruel wrong ; 
7 wee FB To the erring always kind, 
‘¥ | To my own worth always blind ; 





Glad of others’ happy lot, 
In his profit mine forgot ; 
Vaunting not superior good, 


Never proud, or harsh, or rude ; 





ie May I rather fear than fight, 

ie Yield my due with meek delight ; 

Slowly stirred to words of blame, 
3 al Slowly seeing others’ shame ; 


"Neath my trials never grieving, 
All a brother's praise believing; 
Ever hoping for the best, 
And enduring all the rest; 

This is what I ask from Thee, 

Gentle, lowly Charity. 
Little now at best we know, 
Though with prophet’s fire we glow; 
But whea Thou shalt radiant come, 
And reveal the mighty sum, 
Then shall we in glory see 
Only gentle Charity. 
When I was a little child, 
Foolish were my words, and wild; 
Feebly learned what I was taught, 





Feebly then of wisdom thought— 
Now, Lord, let my manhood be 
Strong in gentle Charity. 


Dim, as through a shadowed glass, 
Now we watch thy glories pass ; 
But, when in thy close embrace, 
Thou shalt clasp me face to face, 
I shall then thy greatness see, 


As thou now dost look on me. 


Siill within my heart shall rest 
Fach, a welcome, cheerful guest, 
Sent to bless me from above, 
Faith, and Hope, and bely Love, 
But the chiefest place shall be 
Thine, sweet, gentle Charity. 
THE PILOT. 
BY ALEXANDER COCHRAN. 
The waves are high, the night is dark, 
Wild roam the foaming tides, 
Dashing around the straining bark, 
As gallantly she rides! 
* Pilot! take heed what course you steer ; 
Our bark is tempest-driven ! ” 
* Stranger, be calm, there is no fear 


For him who trusts in Heaven!" 


+ Oh, pilot ! mark yon thunder cloud— 
The lightning’s lurid rivers ; 

Hark to the wind, ‘tis piping loud— 
The mainmast bends and quivers! 

Stay, pilot, stay, and shorten sail ; 
Our stormy try-sail’s riven!” 

‘Stranger, what matters calm or gale, 


To him who trusts in Heaven ? 


Borne by the winds, the vessel flees 
Up to that thundering cloud ; 

Now tottering low, the spray -winged seas 
Conceal the top-mast shroud 

‘Pilot! the waves break o'er us fast, 
Vainly our bark has striven!’ 

‘Stranger, the Lord can rule the blast,— 


Go, put thy trust in Heaven! ! 





Good hope! good hope! one little star 
Gleams o'er the waste of waters ; 

Tis like the light reflected far, 
Of Beauty's loveliest daughters ! 

‘Stranger, good hope He giveth thee, 
As He has often given ; 

Then learn this truth,—whate'er may be, 
To put thy trast in Heaven!’ 








THE ENGLISH WORKINGMAN'S HYMN. 


Lord, thou the teeming earth hast made, 
By thy great power, 

And gave to man the s»ils, and said, 
‘Thy bread be sure.’ 


But grasping fiends have cursed the plan 
Which thou called good ; 

And, trampling on their fellow-man, 
Have stole his food. 


How long shall wo and want oppress 
The sons of toil; 

And blanch the cheek with dire distress, 
Which ought to smile ? 

Shall weeping wives and children ery 
In vain for bread ; 

And sires and sous stand tamely by, 
In slavish dread ? 


Shall iron-hearted tyrants freeze, 
By dark control, 

Man's high and noble sympathies, 
Within the soul ? 


No! righteous Heaven, our prayer 
We breathe to thee ; 

And by our plundered homes we sweagz 
We shall be free! 


Up! in the majesty and might 
Of conscious worth ; 

Rise ! toil-worn man, and for thy right 
Stand boldly forth. 


Forward! in moving millions of ! 
Like ocean's tide; 

And may the God of truth and freedem 
Be your guide. 


TRUTIL 
Truth will prevail, though men abhor 
The glory of its light, 
And wage exterminating war, 
And put all foes to flight. 


Though trodden under fuot of men, 
Trutli from the dust will spring, 

And from the press—thé lip—the pen— 
In tones of thunder ring. 

Beware—beware, ye who resist @ 
The light that beams around, 

Lest, ere you look through error’s mist, 
Truth strike you to the ground. 





reg We commend the following essay to the care- 
ful perusal of our numerous readers.—Ep. 


For the Liberator. 
Ballot-Box and Battle-Field. 


TO VOTERS IN THE ONITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 

The object of this essay is to establish the fol- 
lowing position: Eacn voter in THe Unirep 
STATES GOVERNMENT VOTES FOR THE WAR-MA- 
KING POWER, AND ACTS AS PRINCIPAL IN SHEDDING 
WHATEVER BLoop 1s suED BY IT. Each voter is 
virtually the jailor and hangman—the war-maker and 
commander-in-chief—and whatever robbery and 
murder are committed by Congress and the Presi- 
dent—by the army and navy—are done by him, and 
he, individually, must reader an account thereof to 
the final Judge. 

If the position be true, it is no slight matter to as- 
sume the office of vorer in this government. This 
would make it paramount in dignity and importance 
to all its other offices. When men vote, they are 
not aware that every ballot is gory and dripping with 
the hearts’ blood of thousands—shed by him who 
casts it into the box. Is it so? Let us see. 


Tue War-makine Power. 

What is it? Power over human life to destroy it 
for the benefit of the destroyers. We never kill our 
enemies for their good. ‘To be ps it possidle is 
an outrage on common sense. ye cannot associate 
a kind and loving regard for their welfare with kil- 
ling them. * 

Neither can we kill our enemies to please God. 
To suppose that our common Father can be pleased 
to see His children killing each other, is to attri- 
bute to Him that of which, if any human parent 
were guilty, we should count him a monster of wick- 
edness. Should a father teach his children to kill 
each other when, tin their view, the necessity of the 
case demanded; and then should countenance and 
urge on the brotherly fight and slaughter in his 
presence and approving smile; what would be said 


of him ? Humanity weuld cry out against him as an | 


unnatural father. Every human being can look to 


the same God and say—MMeFATHER. Should. 
this Heavenly Father say to his children—‘ My 


children, LOVE ONE ANOTHER;; but there will 
be occasions when it wilk be necessary for you to 
fight and kill each other; of these necessary occa- 
sions you must be judges. [ would have you, 
therefore, arm yourselves, cherish and strengthen 
the war-spirit within you, study the art of killing 
each other; and then, when you shall think neces- 
sity demands, in a kind and brotherly way fall upon 
and kill each other; and I, your common Father, 
will be present to aid and encourage the fraternal 
slaughter by my parental smile.” Who could wish 
to be called the child of such a Father? The Fa- 
ther of mercies pleased to see his children fighting 
and killing each other! Children—brothers and sis- 


ters in u fender, affectionate way, fighting, dashing | 


out each other’s brains, and tearing out each other’s 
hearts, to please and honor their common Father!! 


NO. Men kill their enemies solely to benefit 
themselves. The war-inmaking power assumes that 


this is right. 

This power inculcates, also, the right to inflict 
any injury short of death. If, to carry on human 
government, we may dispose of lifeas we see fit, 
and for our good, in the sane way, and for the same 
end we may dispose of all that belongs to life. He 
that has forfeited life, has forfeited all that belongs 
toit. Property and liberty are uothing without life ; 
and no government, based on the right to destroy 


the latter, can ever inspire respect for the former. | 


Can those who steal men, dissuade others from 
stealing cattle? Can those who kill men for their 
own interests, persuade others not to enslave them 
for the same end? Can man-killers abolish man- 
stealing 2 What mora] influence can he who wields 
the sword have over him who wields only the lash? 
Property and liberty can never be regarded as sa- 
cred under a government that assumes power over 
life. A war-making government can afford no pro- 
tection to human rights; because, in assaulting life, 
the right on which all human rights depend, it 
teaches its subjects and all others, that man may be 
pluncered of every right, and that for the interests 
of the plunderers. £ 

This power takes no account of the guilt or inno- 
cence of its victims. It kills those whom it ac- 
knowledges to be guilty of no crime; and often for 
doing what it admits it is their right and duty to do. 
It sometimes enters into a compact to kill men for 
what, by its own decisions, is ‘obedience to God.’ 
It kills*men for doing what the killers them- 
selyes would do in like circumstances. It 
says to the enemy, we will send a spy into your 
camp, and if you catch and hang him, you are mur- 
derers; but if you send one into ours, and we can 
catch him, it would be our duty to hang him, and 
thus retaliate. It says to the Indians, We will enter 

our country, seize your crops, cattle, houses, and 
ase and appropriate them to our own use; and 
this is right—but if you attempt to do so to us, it is 
our right and duty to destroy you. It says to the 
Africans, We will steal and enslave you—but if you 
attempt to steal and enslave us, we will kill you. 
It says to the slaves, If we were in your circum- 
stances, we would regain liberty by blood—but if 
you uttemat to do so, we will shoot you down. 

Thus the war-making power sets at naught every 
principle of justice and humanity. At pleasure, and 
for no violation of moral principle, it breaks human 
necks, chops off human heads, tears out humaa 
hearts, and blows to attoms human bodies. This 
power is truly described by WM. GOODELL. It 
is, he says— 

* Deametrically opposed to the existence of liber- 
ty’—‘the perfection of despotism ’—*‘ necessarily 
subversive of law ’—‘ unlimited, despotic, lawless ’— 
‘the origin of piracies, highway robberies, house- 
breaking, duellings, lynchings, mobs, bowie-knives, 
daggers, and the assassin’s dirk ’—‘ opposed to the 
supremacy of God’—‘to the equality of men’—‘to 
accountability toa common tribanal’—*to say that 
God has authorized human governments to wield 
military power, is to say that He has absolved them 
from ali allegiance to Him, that He has abdicated 
His throne in their favor, and that the subjects of 
such governments have no duties to their Creator 
which are paramount to their duties to their fellow- 
men who rule over them.’ 


Such are the nature and necessary fruits of the 
war-making power. It recognizes no moral govern- 
ment—no God. Victory, its standard of right, de- 
feat, of wrong. It regards and treats men as beasts, 
and necessarily tends to make them so. Jn its esti- 
mation, man has no reason, no conscience, no soul. 
The worse the man, the more ferocious and brutal, 
the betterthe warrior, As men become humanized, 
they cease to fight; as they become christian, they 
are un fitted to kill, but fitted to die. 

Ifa man consents to vote in this government, there 
are sone things against which he has no right to 
vote. No ian ean honestly accept the office of vo- 
ter, and then vote against the existence of the gov- 
ernment. ‘The war-waking power is essential to its 
existence. No voter can consistently or honestly 
vote against that power When he votes for a Con- 
gressman or President, he must vote for them as 
they are defined by the Constitution. As there de- 
fined, Congressmen and the President are men in- 


vested, by the nation, with power to make war. | 


Take away this power, and the offices cease to ex- 
ist. The Constitution is all changed. The govern- 


ment is abolished. Ifthe right of suffrage granted | 


by the government for its maintainance be a boon, 
no man can honestly accept that boon and use it to 
destroy the government. 

Orrice or ConeRessMan. 

* All legisiatire power herein granted shal! be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.’ (Con. 
U.S. Art. L Sec. 1.) ‘The war-making power is an 
essential ingredient of this office. ‘Congress shall 
have power to declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, raise and support armies, provide and 
maintain a navy, provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions and repel! invasions, and provide for organizing, 
arming and diM@iplining the militia’ (Con. U. 8S. 
Art. L. Sec. 5) 

Thus this office is created and defined by the 
Constitution, and whoever votes for a Congressman 
must vote for ali that is essential to it as here de- 
fined. The Constitution assumes that the war-ma- 
king power is conferred and sanctioned by God, 
and every time a man votes for Congressmen he 
says that military defence is a christian act. 

Congress, having power to make war, is author- 
ized to do each particular thing, necessary to carry 
iton: to sack and burn towns and cities; to throw 
cannon balls and bombsbells into nurseries and 
kitchens; to destroy harvests, desolate countries, 
and drive women and children out to starve and 


- Orrick or Presipent. 

‘The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent.’ (Art. IL Sec. 1. 

‘The President shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States.’ (Con. U. 
S. Art. IL. Sec. 2.) 

Whatever other duty may be involved in this of- 
fice, military command is one. This duty is speci- 
fied. The Presidential office is the highest military 
office of the nation; and the incumbent, whoever he 
be, must be ‘commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy,’ and take the following oath to perform the du-| 
ties of that station: 

‘I do sclemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office .of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.’ 
(Coa. U.S. Art. I. Sec. 1.) 

Thus, in both these offices, the war-making power 
is an essential element of existence; and no man 
can fil] them without consenting to be vested with 
it. No matter with what motives he accepts the of- 
fice—though it be solely to use his influence to 
discard the war-makiog power from the government, 
still, he must consent to be invested with it, and 
swear to use it in given cases, so long as the Con- 
stitution remains as it is. May a man consent to be 
invested with power to do an evil and sWear to do it, 
even for the purpose of abolishing that evil? With 
power to lie, in order to abolish lying ? P 


May not a MAN CONSENT TO BE VESTED WITH 
vHis PowER, AND RESOLVE NEVE TO USE IT ? 
The Constitution provides against this, and lays 

Congressmen and the President under obligations 

to make war in certain specified cases, 

‘The United States shall protect each of the 
States against invasion ; and, on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive, against domestic 
violence’ (Con. U.S. Art. IL See. 4.) 

Here two cases are specified, in which every 
Congressman and President is sworn to make war. 
These offices were created by the people mainly for 
the purpose of military defence against ‘ foreign in- 
vasion and domestic violence;’ and, should these 
‘occur, and the incumbents of those offices refuse to 
'make war, they would be guilty of perjury 

Besides, how can a man consent to be clothed 
with power to do what he thinks wrong? He who 
would do it, proves himself dishonest. He pledges 
himself to his constituents that, if they will elect 
him, he will never make war; then consents to be 
vested with war-making power, and swears that he 





will use it in given cases! He consents to be vest- 
|ed with power to do what he acknowledges to be 
| wrong, and swears to do it, and then gravely as- 
Sucha 


| sures us that he never intended to do it! 
| man is unworthy any trust. 


|Congressmen ann tHe Paesipent AGENTS oF 
tuk Vorers. 

| These officers were created, and their powers and 
duties defined, by a convention of forty men, half ot 
whom were man-stealers, and all of them man-hill- 
ers, assembled in Philadelphia in 1787, chosen and 
Ment there to frame a government. They framed the 
present Constitution, and submitted it to the voters 
for their adoption. ‘The voters adopted it. So that 
these offices, with their military powers and duties, 
were created and defined by the voters; and every 
time they meet at the polls to vote for Congressmen 
and a President, they adopt them, with all their es- 
sential elements, as their own. They elect men for 
the purpose of making war in the cases specified, 
and they require them to swear that they will do it 
—and lead out the forees by land and sea, to fight 
to repel invasions and suppress insurrections. ‘ihe 
| voters wish to resist these evils by arms and blood, 
jand they empioy and pay Congress and the Presi- 
dent to do it as their agents. 

Now the acts of an agent are the acts of the employ- 
er. We do the deeds which we employ others to do 
By my agent I build a house. Though I strike not 
a blow with my own hands, it is my work. To steal, 
rob or murder by the hands of others, is the same as 
to do them with oar own. However guilty our 
agents may be, our guilt is the same as il our own 
hands had done the deeds. No matter whose hands 
strike the blow—if our hearts conceive it, the guilt 
is primarily and principally ours. 

Slaveholders wish to drive the Seminole Indians 
from Florida, that their fugitive slaves may no long- 
er find refuge among them. ‘They harass them, de- 
stroy their crops and stock, on purpose to provoke 
them to retaliate. The Indians retaliate. Slave- 
holders raise the ery of Indian massacre, and apply 
to Congress and the President for protection. These 
officers being employed by the electors for this 
very purpose, butener men, women and children till 
they are exterminated. Who is responsible? Not 
only the officers and soldiers, Congress and the 
President, but primarily and above all, the electors. 
They create and sustain these war-making offices, 
and the rubbery and murder committed on the hunt- 
ed Seminole are their own work. 

Suppose [I am a planter, and want a hundred 
slaves, and send mento Africa to steal them and 
bring them to me. I, meanwhile, sit on my planta- 
tion, and move nota hand or foot inthe matter. 
The piracy is déne by my agents. But who acted 
as principal? Whatever guilt may attach to my 
agents; the guilt of the whole as really belongs to 
me as if it had been done by my own hands. I ain 
the chief pirate, and all human tribunals would try 
me as principal; my-agents, as accessories. This 
is self-evident—for were there no slaveholders, 
there would be no men-stealers. 

So the slaveholders are, and ever have been, the 
principals in the African slave trade. The United 
Siates punishes the traffic with death, On whom 
does the sentence fall? Only on the agents. The 
slaveholders, the real pirates, escape—while the 
agents are hung. If any are to be hung, the slave- 
hoider ought to hang first, for he is the moving 
cause of the dark and direful trade. 

Of the eighteen millions in the United States, 
only two millions and a half are voters. These con- 
stitute the sovereigniy or governing power of the 
nation, and hold absolute, uncontrolled, discretion- 
ary power over the property, liberty and lives of the 
rest. Their will is law, and to it all must yield, or 
die. At their request, I accept the office of ‘com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ’—and ‘solemnly swear 
faithfully to execute the duties of the office.” The 
slaves assert their rights by an appeal toarms. I 
and the voters, whose agent I am, have declared 
that it is their duty thus to obtain and defend their 
rights—that ‘ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God. 
Yet my constituents are pledged to support slave- 
holders in their tyranny ; and one express object, in 
appointing me their ‘commander-in-chief,’ is, that 
in case the slaves should obey God, and resist their 
oppressors, to lead forth the army and destroy them. 
When I took the office, (which, in this light, can 
be viewed only as the office of a MURDERER,) I as- 
sured the voters, with an oath, that | would execute 
their pleasure in this matter. [I direct the army 
against the slaves struggling for liberty, and slay 
thousands whom the whole war-making world pro- 
nounces innocent. Who murdered these innocents ? 
The voters, who chose me to be their military chief- 
tain. 

Nat Turner and his compeers, in imitation of 
Washington and the revolutionary heroes, appealed 
to arms to free themselves from a bondage, ‘ one 
i hour of which, as Jefferson says, ‘is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which our fathers 
}arose in rebellion to oppose’ ‘The President, ac- 
| cording to the orders of his constituents and his oath 
of office, directed the army against them, and slew 
them. Who murdered Nat Turner? The voters 
acted as principals in the bloody tragedy. The 
rest were mere agents—willing ones indeed—yet 
tools. H. C. WRIGHT. 

To be concluded next week, 
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Letter from Charles Marriott. 

We trust that this faithful and consistent brother will 
not complain of his Nanyicket friend fur communi- 
cating the following interesting extracts of a recently- 
received letter from him, for insertion in the Non- 
Resistant. 

New York, Ist mo. 22d, 1842. 
My Dear Frrenn, N. B.: ' 

Knowing the interest thou takes in the subject, 
I shall detail a smali trial to which an attempt to 
carry out our non-resistant principles has recently 
subjected me. In 12th mo. 1841, for the first time 
in my life, I was summoned to serve as juryman, in 
the Marine Court, New York. I attended, and on 
giving my reasons to the Judge why I objected 
to serve, viz. the coercive character of the whole 
system, he very obligingly excused me. 

Early in the present , | was again surnmoned 
on alike account to the United States Court, and at- 
tended the 11th instant, and briefly stated my ob- 
jections. Judge Betts, who ided, said he was 
not prepared to admit them, but dismissed us all, to 
appear again on the 18th. On the Ith, sent to his 








rooms a paper containing the following observa- 





























BERATOR. ‘ VOLUME xp 
eT Judge Betts, of the United States Court. science’ suke, as truly as ever did the pilgrim fa-| Improvements on a Valuable a. = N . 1. 
hers ? Di d Zz. 
Mr. Eben C. Tuttle is said to belong to the same serrerts Fi 


C. Marriott would respectfully represent, that his 
objections to serve as a juror arise from the view he 
takes of the Christian doctrine of non-resistance, 
and his inability to reconcile it with the present 
system of jurisprudence in our land, based, as the 
latter is, on the sword. 

He is aware that the doctrine to which he alludes 
has been visited, perhaps with more general and un- 
qualified condemnation, than any other in modern 
times. The pious.and profane alike agree in de- 
nouncing it. They assert that it would dissolve so- 
ciety, winch after great labor had been brought into 
some degree of order, and throw it again into chaos. 
The violent, say they, woald trample under foot ev- 
ery right and every virture, and vice would reign 
triumphant. Weill might a picture like this affright 
the timid, and alarm the upright. 

I readily admit that every good citizen ought 
cheerfully to bear his part in the necessary burdens 
and duties of civil society, and do not object to act 
as arbitrator in anamicable reference. A few days 
before this, a short piece appeared in one of the 
New York daily papers, ending with a remark to 
the following purport: ‘He who refuses to aid in 
the administration of the laws, does all that in him 
lies to destroy his country. If it should be said 
that the coercion objected to, is no part of the 
duties of jurors, who only award what ought to be 
done by the parties, leaving the court and its officers 
to carry it out; the same may be said in regard to 
criminal cases, the verdict of the jury being, in 
each, only a part, but a most essential part, of the 
general machinery. ‘The adyocates of non-resist- 
ance are few, and widely scattered, and therefore 
are not likely to weaken in any percepticle degree 
the efficiency of the present system, even should 
they be excused from actively carrying it out in ser- 
vices of this kind, which it is presumed they ought 
to be, for the following reasons: 

Ist. They believe that this doctrine (despised as 
it is) was clearly laid down by Jesus Christ when 
personally on earth, and practised by him. 

2d. They believe that no bad consequences ever 
did, or ever can flow from obeying his commands, 
even although such obedience should cost his fol- 
lowers now, as it did formerly, their lives. 

3d. On the contrary, they believe that unmixed 

ood always flows from obeying the commands of 
Shrist; that they are all practical, and fitted for an 
individual—for a small, or for a large community, 
under any, and every circumstance. They are aware 
that mankind at large, seeing and feeling the gene- 
ral stream of corruption and depravity that prevails 
in and around them, although they may admit that 
the power of Divine grace, if yielded to, might prove 
adequate to redeem any one mind from this over- 
flowing torrent, and become & sufficient law to that 
individual, yet Who can believe, say they, that all will 
so far yield to it in our day, as to allow us safely to 
dispense with the restraints of human governments ? 
This reasoning seeps unanswerable, and non-resist- 
ants admit its force. Therefore, while they feel it 
to be their individual interest and duty so to yield 
up their own hearts—and from anology and fellow- 
feeling, suppose it to be equally the interest and duty 
of all others to do the same, they have no wish 
to sweep away the restraints which men in their 
fallen state find necessary to prevent them from 
preying on each other. ‘They seek rather to per- 
suade men to make peace with their Creator; they 
would then be at peace in themselves, and with all 
men, and leaving the law of force, would come un- 
der a better and a happier government. Every one 
can do this individually, and those who do not, will 
of course have to bend their necks to a harder yoke. 
‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’—military 
armaments, stripes, dimgeons and the gallows, must 
be called to their defence; and they will extend 
this kind of pretection even to those who cannot ask 
it, and who do not need it, having learnt these les- 
sons, hard as they are to learn, ‘return good for 
evil,” avenge not yourselves,’ &c., and who rest ina 
defence beyond human reach, in which they have 
all confidence. 

I am aware of the difficulty of carrying ont these 
views, and that many individuals of the Society of 
Friends, of which | have been a member for more 
than fifty years, do not appear to see that their prin- 
ciples, if legitimately followed, lead to the point to 
which some of us apprehend they do. We have, 
however, great cause for gratitude, that we live ina 
Jand where liberty of conscience is largely provided 
for, and where the laws, and their administration, 
are comparatively miid, and will be softened still 
more, asthe inhabitants approximate to a purer 
standard of Christianity. 

C. M. 


Lam, very respectfully, 

Agreeably to the order of the court, I appeared 
Ist mo. 18th, 1842, and when the names of the ju- 
rors were called over, I answerea to mine. The 
clerk began to draw the names, when Judge Betts 
called me to him, and said, he had read my reasons 
for objecting to serve—that they were, he was pleas- 
ed to say, ably drawn up—but while he could not 
admit their legality,* he believed me to be consei 
entious, and he should not coerce me. I expressed 
my obligations to him, and immediately withdrew. 
Thus ended this trial, much to my satisfaction. 





* Although the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees liberty of conscience, yet, as it is usually 
construed, Judge Betts was right in nut admitting the 
legality of my plea. Indeed, in a case like this, it is 
from legal requirements enly that we ask relief; and 
itis highly honorable to our magistrates that they are 
generally so ready to grantit, as far as they possess 
a discretionary power. re 





A Perfectionist! 


The New Haven Herald reports a case of a peti- 
tion for divorce, tried in the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut, on the 5th instant, in which the following 
singular incident occurred. * ‘The counsel to the pe- 
titioner stated to the court that there was a witness 
present whose testimony was material in his case. 
She was the wife of Mr. Lemuel Tuttle, and the 
counsel stdted, 


‘She had told that she saw a circumstance which 
would sustain the charge made against Mrs. Scott, 
but he understood that she would refuse to testify. 
She was a non-resistant. She had refused to come 
to Courton subpena, and was now there in custody 
of an officer on captas.’ 

Judge Church said to her, that if she had consci- 
entious scruples against taking an oath, she might 
affirm. 

She answered—‘I decline to take an oath, or 
give testimony of any kind.’ 

His Honor then informed her, that he would give 
her time to consider about it, and take advice of 
counsel; and for this purpose sffe could have till 
the opening of the court in the afternoon. 


To which she answered—‘ I do not wish any time} 


to consider. I cannot recognize the principles on 
which courts are based. They are not in accord. 
ance with the principles of Christ’ I have thought 
deliberately, and ask for no counsel, and wish for no 
time. I expect to abide the consequences.’ 

His Honor, however, directed the examination to 
proceed, and gave Mrs. Tuttle till the afternoon to 
make up her mind. 

The trial then proceeded, and other witnesses 
were examined. In the afternoon, the witness was 
again called, and the following proceedings took 
place, as reported by the paper above named: 

‘Mr. Joel Hinman, counsel for the petitioner, now 
rose and stated to the court that he wished the tes- 
timony of Mrs, Leonard Tuttle. Judge Church 
asked if the counsel on both sides could not agree 
that the lady might tell her story without either oath 
or affirmation. To this they agreed. His honor 
then requested Mrs. Tuttle to tell what she saw, 
without going through the formality of oath or af- 
firmation. ‘To this she replied, ‘I do not feel at lib- 
erty to do so.’ 

Judge—‘ Do you refuse ?’ 

Mrs. Tuttle—‘I do.’ 

Judge—'] see no way to avoid a commitment ; 
and if I do it, I shall do it with more regret than I 
have felt in any official act Ihavedone. Mr. Clerk, 
make outa warrant of commitment for contempt of 
court, and predicate it upon her refusal to give evi- 
dence either upon oath or affirmation, or in any 
manner whatsoever.’ 

The lady was then taken into custody, Mr. 
Hinman asked his Honor if the husband of the lady 
might goto jail with her? His Honor answered, 
that he certainly had no objections, if the jailor had 
none. 

The cause remains in statu quo; and, unless the 
lady gives in, or the petitioner gives in, must remain 
so to all eternity. The lady’s husband, it is under- 
stood, is like his wife, a perfectionist and non-resist- 
ant, recognizing no human institution. The lady 
expressed great satisfaction at the comfortable ac- 
commodations of Sheriff Curtiss, and said they were 
much better than those her Saviour had. She is 
determined to be a martyr of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and is no doubt now highly enjoying her martyr- 
dom in her quiet way. And who shall gainsay her 


j the morning and evening. The Cold Water Army 
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MISCELLANY: 


Hienry Clay. 

The Washington correspondent of the New-York 
Herald calls ‘attention to the little dramatic expedi- 
ents by which the Great Disappointed seeks to attract 
attention '—as fullows ; 





At sixty-six he is as eager for applause as a 
child or a woman. No fading coquette practices 
at her toilette the arts which the Senator employs to 
retain the favor of his wavering admirers. He is 
like an actor who cannot perform to a thin house. 
He speaks for the nation through the galleries. Mr. 
Maflit cannot be more’ solicitous for the approba- 
tion of the fair, than this aliost septagenarian Sen- 
atory@ibo plays high fantastic tricks upon the yery 
brink of the grave. The usual plan of letting it be 
known when he is going to speak, is to rise on Sun- 
day, and move an adjournment, so that it may be 
buzzed about town, and even proclaimed in Balti- 
more, that he is to speak on Monday. Another plan 
is to employ certain active old ladies to circulate 
the important intelligence through all the saloons of 
fashion, while the obsequious politicians spread the 
momentous news in the taverns and boarding-houses. 
Again, the numerous letter-writers are pat in mo- 
tion, and they disperse the intelligence to the four 
quarters of the heavens, that the Kentucky Senator is 
about to make some mysterious movement, and save 
the country for the fortieth time. Not long since, a 
regular notice appeared in one of the Philadelphia 
papers, that Mr. Clay would make a great speech on 
a particular day, and entreating the good citizens 
not to fail to take advantage of the railroad cars to 
enjoy so rich a treat. Tne day before the Senator 
is to speak, a number of strange faces are always to 
be seen at the hotels, who have come all the way 
froin the neighboring cities to hear an effort which 
they have made up their minds beforehand to ad- 
mire. 

Yesterday, Mr. Clay seemed to be in great anxie- 
ty lest he should not be permitted to hold forth to- 
day, and thus. disappoint the audience which had 
been drummed up tor the occasion. 

It is a pity the Kentucky Senator could not print 
his face, his voice, and his action, as well as his 
words, which are flat, without these accompaniinents, 
{In one respet his eloquence is Demosthenian, for it 
| consists almost entirely of action. People who hear 
| him with admiration, are astonished at the emptiness 
| of his printed speeches. No distinguished man will 
| leave so little behind him. Read all that he has re- 
corded, and it is astonishing how little it contains. 
Mr. Clay’s eloquence dies with the echo. The fact 
is, that with all his talents, he has not a logical, 
well balanced mind, and it has not been improved 
by study. No public man has read so little, or is 
so ignorant of history and political science. The 
proofs which might be cited are absolutely |udicrous. 
A few years ago he taiked about the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in England ‘throwing up the seals,’ 
| confounding him with the Lord High Chancellor. 
)} Of English history he has read comparatively noth- 
ing,and the most familiar British classics are a 
sealed book to him. In applying the phrase froin 
Shakspeare, on one occasion, he said— 

* Our withers are yet unstrung,’ 


and laughed quite heartily when he was corrected. 











From the Boston Courier. 

Legislative Dignity ! 

The Legislature of Massachusetts were prorogued 

on Thursday evening, 7th inst. to the first Wednes- 

day in September next. The Daily Advertiser 
closes its report of the proceedings as follews : 

Then followed, while the House was waiting for 

the Senate and Governor, a series of burlesque legis- 





|lation respecting Abby Folsom, election day, &c. ! 


| Mr. Allen; flaming swords; Maine land ; Salt river; 

psalm tunes; Harrison songs, in which some of the 

funniest things were said, which have been heard 
| during the session. Convulsed as we are with 
| laugister, at these ebulitions of attic wit, we are un- 
able to give asketch even of the details of this feast 
of reason and flow of soul ; wit, kind feeling, intelli- 
gence, fun, frolic, laaghter and good humor, prevail- 
}ed throughout. Inthe midst of an outrageous burst 
of laughter, the committee appointed for the purpose 
of communicating with the Governor came in, and 
reported that his Execeilency had signified his inten- 
tion to consult with the Council on the subject. The 
amusements of the evening were immediately re- 
sumed, and the members standing with their staves 
in their hands ; their garments girt about them ; their 
shoes firmly buckled on, and their pay in their 
pockets, having done quarreling enough in two 
tnonths, to last till September, were in the best pos- 
sible spirits, and enjoyed themselves to the utmost 
ull 8 1-4 o'clock, when the Sergeant-at-Arms an- 
nounced 

‘A message from the Governor!’ 


This manner of closing the session was most ap- 
propriate. The whole session has been but a farce, 
—a burlesque upon legislation,—and the exhibition 
of any thing serious or sober, on this occasion, would 
have been incongruous. The members have had a 
pleasant residence in the city for a couple of months, 
at the expense of the people, and are so well pleased 
with a winter in town, at so cheap a rate, that they 
have agreed to try an extra summer session, We 
hope it may prove equally serviceable to the Common 
wealth, and conclude with nothing worse than an- 
other ‘ feast of reason and flow of soul!” 





Massachusetts Legislature. 


Monpay, Feb. 14 
The Speaker presented the following, with a re- 
quest from the petitioner that it be referred to the 
committee on the Judiciary. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts : 


Whereas, That law which requires obedience on 
the part of the wife, in the marriage covenant, if in 
deed there ever was such an enactment in any part 
of the world, isa violation of the natural and in- 
alienable right of every human being; therefore, if 
there is such a statute of this Commonwealth, I pray 
your bodies to repeal it, as being contrary to the 
principles of Christianity or republicanism. 

Asigauw H. Foisom. 


Great amusement was caused by the reading of 
the above petition. 

Mr. Curtis objected to the reference of the subject 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, on account of 
the great amount of business already before them; 
and on motion of Mr. Park, it was referred to the 
Committee on Probate and Chancery. 





Temperance Celebrations on the 22d February. 


At Providence a grand Temperance procession 
moved through the streets*to the Rev. Dr. Tucker's 
church, where were several appropriate services in 


also gathered strong. 

The procession was formed at about half-past ten 
o'clock, and moved under escort of the United Train 
of Artillery, and accompanied by several bands of 
music. Opposite the First Baptist church it was re- 
‘inforced by an army of females full 1500 strong. 
| Almost every sogiety carried a beautiful banrer. 
The Cold Water*Army carried twenty banners. 
The procession extended one mile, four persons 
walking abreast ; 4,000 persons were in the proces- 
sion. Several churches were filled, and addresses 
given by Nathan Crosby Esq., of Boston, Rev. Mr. 
Osgood, and other gentlemen. In the evening, 
Malborne Gardner, a reformed drunkard, addressed 
the assembly. Mr. G. is about sixty years of age. 
A graduate of Brown University, and a man of no 
ordinary talent. He has been for forly years a de- 
graded sot. He acquired an appetite for intoxica- 
ting drinks while preparing for college. To this 
appetite he has given loose reins. He was nurtured 
in the lap of Juxury and refinement. Has squandcr- 
ed a handsome property—speut several years in a 
jail—suffered inexpressibly from disease and deliri- 
um tremens, wandered from place to place, lodging 
in barns or by the way-side, as the case might be. 
Is a lawyer by profession. Signed the pledge on 
the 3d of December, 1841. Since that time his 
course has been upward, . 

At New-London, Ct, where the good cause has 
made almost unparalleled progress, a large Conven- 
tion was held. In the afternoon a splendid proces: 
sion, which numbered about 3,000, passed through 
the principal streets to the 2d Congregational 
church. The ladies and children, numbering 864, 
proceeded to the Ist Baptist church, where they 
were formed into a cold water army, under direction 
of Rev. C. J. Warren, and addressed by Rev. J., 
Hurlburt. A County Society was formed, officers 
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DR. WATSON. 
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as, said he, the way IT manage ued 
cured, and no pits are made. ‘This | = al 
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me. They are both well, and po appee!™ 
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The Doctor's deportment to me abe o™ 
has been wholly agreeable. 

Here, readers, judge for yourselves 


Feb 2nd, 1842, JOSEPH BARK 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBERST™ 


Massacnusetrs.—Georgze W. Benson” 
ton; Alvan Ward, Ashburrham. 
Ruoye-Jstaxy.—Wm. Adams, 
8S. Gould, Warwick. 
Coxsecricur.—S. 8. Cowles, Hart 
Hall, East- Hampton. York 8 
New-York.—Oliver Johnson, - Fail 
Charles 8. Morton, Aibany :—Jamet "hy 
ateles;—Thomas MeClintock, Wateri’) 
Barker, Peru 
Preswsytvania.—H. C. Howell, - 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Presions 8 
James Fultoti, Jr., McWilliams(own > ; 
Enterprise ;—Thomas Hambleton, * 
Kent, Andrew's Bridge ;—Joln = 
James M. M'Kim, Philadelphia; Jony , Ole 
Outo.—James Boyle, Rome a awit 
dina »—Abner G. Kirk, Salem pe A 
water ;—Lot Holmes, Columbiana i heril 
dale, Cortsville ;—Dr. E. D. Hudson, 
[SEE FikstT PAGE 
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